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HOW AMERICANS DO NOT WAGE WAR 


Recently the New York “ Evening Post” criticised severely 
an officer of the new National Army for a statement he made 
while instructing the junior officers under his command. In 
reply to this criticism by the “ Evening Post” the officer 
attacked wrote to that journal a letter giving his own version 
of the remarks to which the “ Evening Post” took exception. 
We quote in part from his letter : 

Sir: 

Like all newspaper men—you are a natural born liar. . . . 

Referring to your abusive editorial of Thursday, September 
27, I will say that I was incorrectly quoted. .. . 

My real words were, and are: “ We’ve got to teach these men 
to be mean, they must look mean, act mean, because they are 
going against a dirty enemy, an enemy that recognizes no sports- 
manship, but who uses every means in his power to kill—in order 
to combat that spirit we’ve got to make our men just a little bit 
more proficient in the art of killing than they are, we’ve got to 
put the spirit of kill in our men, and so put the fear of Christ in 
the Germans.” .. . REGINALD Bartow, 

Major, 302d Infantry. 

Camp Devens, Massachusetts, September 28. 

It is true, as Major Barlow says, that the United States is 
“ going against a dirty enemy,” an enemy who has deliberately 
chosen a national policy, to use the language of the prize ring, 
of biting, gouging, and hitting below the belt. It is true that 
the United States must prepare to defend itself against such 
tactics, and that we must become as efficient in the art of kill- 
ing as we have been in the arts of peace. But the whole tradi- 
tion of the American Army and the American Nation cries out 
against the teaching that we must, in combating an unscru pu- 
lous foe, sink to his level, become dirty ourselves, and thereby 
sacrifice the very purpose which has sanctified our entrance 
into the war. 

The “ Evening Post ” states that Major Barlow is not a grad- 
uate of West Point, and that his name is not listed among our 
Regular Army officers. If we know anything of the traditions, 
and the demands of the American military service, we believe 
that Major Barlow is not destined to any great popularity 
among those who are privileged to hold a commission in the 
American Army and to wear the garb of an officer and a gentle- 
man. 


THE PROBLEM OF |DISLOYALTY IN CONGRESS 


Congress has received within the past few days more than 
one petition for the expulsion of Senator La Follette and other 
members of the National Legislature on the ground that they 
have encouraged disloyalty to the United States. 

The most important petition came to the Senate from the 
Minnesota Commission of Public Safety, of which Governor 
Burnquist is the head. It was presented to the Senate by 
Senator Kellogg. This resolution attacked Senator La Follette 
for his recent speech before the convention of the Non-Partisan 
League at St. Paul. In this petition it is said that expressions 
in this speech “ have already served to create treasonable senti- 
ment in the State of Minnesota, and, being spread through the 
public press, can have no other effect. than to weaken the sup- 
port of the Government in carrying on the war.” 

Apparently there is no likelihood that the Senate will act 
immediately upon this petition. The Committee to which it 
was referred has already voted not to proceed against the Wis- 
consin Senator. 

There is, however, no doubt as to the right of the Senate or 
the House of Representatives to expel any members of either 
body on the ground of disloyalty. Impeachment proceedings 


are not necessary. The Senate and the House have each the right 
to unseat any member by a two-thirds vote. The expediency of 
attempting such an expulsion is, in all cases, another question. 

Congress would probably not be justified in the expul- 
sion of any of its members because of utterances made in the 
Legislature itself. But if it appears to Congress that any mem- 
bers of the National Legislature have been guilty of making 
seditious or disloyal statements before the public, certainly their 
fellow-members have the right and the duty to deprive them of 
their lawmaking powers. Even should the expelled Representa- 
tive or Senator be returned to Congress by the votes of his 
constituents, and then permitted to take his seat, such a pro- 
ceeding by the house of Congress that expelled him would tend 
to localize and limit the effect of the activity of the disloyal 
Senator or Congressman. At least the Nation would have 
washed its hands of the responsibility of countenancing the 
efforts of those who are seeking to cripple the Government 
in time of war. 


THE WAR REVENUE BILL: NEW TAXES 
ON INCOMES AND WAR PROFITS 


Congress was unanimous in wishing to get the War 
Revenue Bill off its hands. In the final passage through both 
the House and the Senate there was not a dissenting vote raised 
against the bill. That does not mean that all members of both 
houses are satisfied with the bill as it was finally enacted. Far 
from it. It means simply that everybody was satisfied that all 
had been done that could be done to make the bill passable. 
We believe that the bill will be as far from satisfactory to the 
country as it was to Congress; but the country is likely to be 
as unanimous in acquiescing in the necessity of having some 
kind of revenue bill, and in accepting this as the best that it 
could get. It is estimated that this law, which was signed by 
the President on October 3, and, except for certain provisions, 
took effect the next day, will raise somewhat more than two 
and a half billion dollars. 

The most important sources of revenue which are tapped by 
this bill are incomes and excess profits. The income tax is in- 
creased and the exemption lowered. Hereafter every unmarried 
resident of America with an income of $1,000 or more and 
every married resident of America with an income of $2,000 
or more must make an accounting to the Government of his 
income by filling out the income tax return blanks, and, unless 
their income is otherwise exempted, must pay a two per cent 
tax on all above $1,000 or $2,000 respectively. Those who have 
heretofore been paying an income tax will have to pay an ad- 
ditional two per cent normal tax. The percentage of taxes on in- 
come has been greatly increased, ranging from the one per cent 
additional tax on net incomes between $5,000 and $7,500, to the 
fifty per cent additional tax on net incomes exceeding $1,000,000. 
There is a provision inserted in this bill allowing an exemption 
of $200 for each child dependent upon the head of the family 
making the return, if the child is “under eighteen years of 
age, or is incapable of self-support because mentally or physi- 
cally defective.” The language of the bill is so involved that it 
is difficult for a layman to understand even some of its plainest 
provisions. This exemption for children, for example, is inter- 
preted as not applying to all heads of families, but applicable 
only to those who are to pay a four per cent tax on incomes 
over $3,000 or $4,000. 

The war profits tax provisions are almost as complicated as 
the income tax provisions. They take the “ pre-war period ” as 
a basis for estimating profits made a the war. This pre- 
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war period consists of the years 1911-12-13. How complicated 
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this is may be ascertained from the following, which we quote 
direct from the bill : 

Section 201. That in addition to the taxes under existing law 
and under this Act there shall be levied, assessed, collected, and 
paid for each taxable year upon the income of every corporation, 
partnership, or individual, a tax (hereinafter in this title referred 
to as the tax) equal to the following percentages of the net in- 
come (determined as hereinafter provided) : 

Twenty per centum of the amount’ of the net income in excess 
of the deduction provided for hereinafter and not in excess of 
fifteen per centum of the invested capital for the taxable year. 


And so on. These provisions attempt to estimate profits with 
reference to invested capital. They provide for a method of 
determining what invested capital means. For example: If a 
person has patented an article, he apparently is not allowed 
to regard the value of his patent as a part of his invested 
capital; but if he has sold his patent to somebody else, 
then that somebody else has the privilege of including the 
value of that patent in his invested capital. In other words, 
the obvious effect of such a provision as this is to give great 
advantage to those who have bought patents or copyrights or 
to those who have managed to create companies for the pur- 
pose of buying other companies’ good will. This is a serious 
injustice created by the law. No excess profits are taxed until 
they reach an amount of $6,000, but all excess profits above 
that are taxed, whether they are profits of a corporation, a part- 
nership, or an individual. For example, a physician whose 
income is more than $6,000 in excess of the income he received 
before the war will have to pay an excess profits tax besides his 
income tax. Thus a disproportionate weight of the income tax 
and excess profits tax provisions of this bill rests upon those 
whose income is derived from their own invetitions or their 
own industry. 


THE MINOR TAXES 


In the Revenue Bill there are many taxes yielding compara™ 
tively small returns. There are increased taxes on alcoholic 
beverages, and a tax is levied also on mineral and table waters. 
The tax on cigars, tobacco, and manufactures thereof is consider- 
ably increased. There are taxes on the transportation of parcels 
and packages by express and parcels post, on railway tickets, 
parlor-car seats, sleeping-car berths, and steamship fares, with cer- 
tain exceptions ; on telephone messages for which the charge is 
more than fifteen cents ; and on life, marine, inland, fire, and 
casualty insurance. Taxes are levied also upon the sale of auto- 
mobiles, piano-players, moving-picture films, jewelry, yachts and 
other pleasure boats, athletic and outing goods, perfumes, patent 
medicines, cameras, chewing-gum ; and also a tax on the use of 
pleasure boats of over five net tons. Taxes are also levied on 
admissions to any place for which a charge is made of over ten 
cents, with certain exceptions. Stamp taxes are also levied on 
bonds and notes, transfers of capital stock, sales of produce on 
exchange, deeds, powers of attorney, proxies, playing-cards ; 
but no tax is levied on ordinary bank checks. There are new 
provisions for taxes on inheritances. 


THE REVENUE BILL AND THE POSTAGE RATES 


By the new Revenue Law there will be established a great 
increase in postal rates. Thirty days after the passage of the 
bill the ordinary letter postage will be three cents, and drop 
letters of first-class mail are to be two cents; post-cards will be 
two cents. Letters written by soldiers and sailors in the foreign 
service may be mailed without postage. 

The postage on second-class mail—that is, on all periodicals 
and newspapers mailed in bulk—is very greatly increased. 
After the first of next July there is to be a flat increase of 4 
cent”: pound (that is, an increase of twenty-five per cent) on 
all reading matter, and on advertising matter (if it exceeds 
five per cent of the total space) an increase of from 4 to 24 
cents, according to the distance carried—that is, an increase 
ranging from twenty-five per cent to two hundred and twenty- 
five per cent. After July 1, 1918, the flat rate on reading mat- 
ter is increased to 1% cents, and the postage on advertising 
matter is also increased. Each year thereafter the postage rates 
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on advertising matter are to be increased materially. After 
July 1, 1922, it will cost ten cents to send a pound of second- 
class matter bearing advertisements from one side of the coun- 
try to another. This provision in one respect is a great improve- 
ment on any plan heretofore proposed. It allows some time for 
adjusting the publication business to new conditions. The effort 
to distinguish between reading matter and advertising matter 
in the payment of postage will, we believe, be fruitful of annoy- 
ance to the Government, to the periodicals, and to readers alike. 

The small shopkeeper is taxed every time he sends out his 
bill ; but the man who can afford a bank account can draw 
checks without being taxed for the privilege. 

The great defect of this Revenue Bill is that it puts a multi- 
tude of annoying tax burdens on people who are paying already 
their full share or more than their share of taxes, and fails to 
make those who are profiting from the war pay out of their war 
profits anything like the proportion that they ought to pay 
and could perfectly well pay. 

The most vigorous criticism of this bill comes from men in 
Congress who have at last finally voted for it because the coun- 
try had to have revenue. 

In spite of its great defects, however, it records at least 
these gains: It makes the income tax more widely distributed ; 
it increases the burdens on those incomes best able to bear bur- 
dens; and it recognizes the principle of war profits taxation. 
And, whatever improvements may be made in it in the future, 
the country will, we are sure, cheerfully accept the burdens it 
imposes as a war emergency measure. 


A PEN PICTURE OF THE SELECTIVE DRAFT 


“It was a happy inspiration that led the framers of this 
measure to adopt the neighborhood idea in the operation of the 
ow draft.” With these words Mr. Henry W. Jessup, a well- 
xnown member of the New York bar, sends us some interesting 
information regarding the working of the local boards under 
the so-called Conscription Act. He writes from experience as a 
member of one of these New York City boards : 


The local boards are supposed to be residents of the territory 
over which they have jurisdiction. Except in the very large cities, 
where even the occupants of the same apartment-house may not 
be acquaintances, the purpose is that those who are to select the 
men for the National Army shall be of the vicinage, and so, in 
passing upon claims of exemption, are presumed to be in posses- 
sion of iocal knowledge of the circumstances of the applicants. 

A, B, and C, one of whom at least is a doctor, receive notice 
from the Adjutant-General of the State on behalf of the Gov- 
ernor that the President has appointed them to serve on the local 
board for such and such a division in a given locality. The 
appointment is practically compulsory. Upon filing an oath of 
office and organizing a staff the board issues a notice to a specific 
number of the drafted men under its jurisdiction to appear and be 
examined. Volunteer physicians and specialists in eye, nose, and 
throat are secured. Too much cannot be said by way of appre- 
ciation of the generous response of the medical fraternity to this 
appeal for unpaid service. Many hours, day after day, they ex- 
amine specimens of humanity—weigh, measure, listen to hearts, 
take histories, test sight and hearing, often of unwashed and 
highly miscellaneous persons. They certify the fitness or unfit- 
ness of each man. If the latter, it must be upon a second exam- 
ination by an.independent physician. If the man is certified as 
unfit, his relation to the selective draft is at an end, unless the 
case be reopened for fraud or mistake. 


It is when exemption is claimed by those found physically 
fit that the neighborly qualities of the board are called into 
action. “ There is,” says Mr. Jessup, “a very human side to 
this work. In fact, it is a very severe strain of sympathy as well 
as strength. Some of these boards have sat ten, twelve, or 
more hours a day. Many of them have been seriously out of 
pocket to meet the expenses requisite to carry out their instruc- 
tions. Young wives, little children, aged parents, throng the 
headquarters. The olfactory nerves become blunted. 

“The causes of dependency assigned are legion. ‘ Aged’ 
dependents are often younger than members of the board. But 
among the class of persons affected the parent at fifty-five may 
have toiled himself or herself into disability or been incapacitated 
by accidents. Mere loss of comfort cannot be recognized. The 
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theory is that the alleged dependent should not become a public 
charge.” 

The personal relation of the members of the board to the 
men they examine is further emphasized by the fact that when 
the selected men are mobilized some member of the board accom- 
panies the quota from the draft office to the railway station where 
they are entrained for camp. “ The mobilization is dramatic,” 
says Mr. Jessup. ‘“ Upon roll call the combing of the adjacent 
saloons for men whose friends are administering one last drink ; 
the sobbing of mothers, wives, sisters, sweethearts; the final 
march to the train ; the sudden mercurial change to a willing 
enthusiasm ; the quickly emergent manhood of each unit; and 
the pride of the friends and relatives at the end, all offer a 
marvelous moving picture of American adaptability and 
resourcefulness.” 

It has been suggested, we believe by Mr. Jessup, that a bulle- 
tin board be maintained at the local draft office where the proper 
and legitimate records and news of the men in camp can be 
posted for the information of their friends and acquaintances, 
thus promoting a constant and growing interest of the neighbor- 
hood in its contribution of human resources to the war. It is 
not surprising that Mr. Jessup concludes his communication to 
us with these words: “F:-.n the start to finish selective draft 
is working, is a success, and its framer is entitled to a generous 
meed of praise.” 


PASSIVE AND ACTIVE LOYALTY 


Every American of German origin ought to weleome any 
opportunity offered for expressing loyalty to America in this 
crisis. Such an opportunity has been afforded by the ‘ Chron- 
icle,” anew magazine “ written for society and by society,” which 
is printed but not published, and is obtainable only by those who 
receive personal invitations to subscribe for it. This esoteric 
journal has sent to persons of German birth or descent whose 
names appear in “ Who’s Who” and the “ Social Register ” 
an inquiry inviting an affirmation of their loyalty. A small 
number of replies, the “ Chronicle ” says, “ breathe foully of dis- 
affection, of ingratitude to the country which shelters them, of 
hatred for the cause of democracy.” These “ suspicious commu- 
nications ” were put at the disposal of the Government. A con- 
siderable number of the persons addressed failed to reply at all. 
A few replies indicate a desire to avoid the issue, as, for 
example : 

Theodore M. R. von Kéler, Editor, Montclair, New Jersey.— 
I gave my oath—and I shall keep it. My sentiments do not count 
in the least. The German learns to subordinate his sentiments 
where the public weal is in question. 

Maximilian P. E. Groszmann, Educator, Newark, New Jersey. 
—I fully understand my rights and responsibilities as an Ameri- 
can citizen. 

Otto Lessing, Professor of German, Urbana, Illinois.—My 
attitude toward this war and any war, whatsoever, is the same 
as that of our Lord as expressed in the Sermon on the Mount. 


What interests us, however, is the nature of the replies which 
affirm loyalty. These replies may be divided into two classes. 
In one group are the passive expressions of loyalty. For exam- 
ple, the following : 

Henry Ernst, Theologian, St. Paul, Minnesota.—I find it un- 
necessary on my ae or on the part of mest German-Americans, 
to reaffirm our allegiance to the United States. 

Henry F. Offermann, Theologian, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
—I never adopted any other attitude to the United States but that 
of complete and absolute loyalty. 

Kuno Francke, Professor of German Culture, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts.—My oath of loyalty to this 
country knows of no condition and no reservation. 

Carl A. Krause, Doctor of Philosophy, Brooklyn, New York. 
—I am pleased to take this opportunity of affirming, or rather 
of reaffirming, my allegiance to the United States. 

Charles F. Kroeh, College Professor, Orange, New Jersey.— 

I am an American. I have never known any other allegiance. 

Ismar J. Peritz, University Professor, Syracuse, New York.— 

I unhesitatingly herewith express my allegiance to the United 

States. 

Answers such as these constitute the majority. A few, how- 
ever, are not content with generalizations, but avow with sin- 
cerity and vigor a distrust and abhorrence of that against which 
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America is fighting and a faith in the ideals of America which 
are at stake. Of this group of replies the following (to which 
we add in brackets the birthplaces of their authors) are the 
most characteristic : 


Leo Rassieur [born in Prussia, served in the Civil War], Law- 
yer, St. Louis, Missouri.—Nothing less than complete destruction 
of German autocracy will save us from future peril. 

Henry Mottet [born in Stuttgart, Germany], Rector of the 
Church of the Holy Communion, New York City.—I am eager 
to do all in my power to crush the Hohenzollerns and the Haps- 
burgs, and to wipe out Prussian Junkerism. 

Jaeques Loeb [born in Germany, studied in Berlin], University 
Professor, New York City.—I left Germany twenty-six years 
ago to escape the tyranny of its undemocratic government, and I 
have no reason to change my views. 

Victor G. Bloede [born in Dresden], Chemist, Baltimore, 
Maryland.—I am in favor of a continuance of the war which 
we have entered until the German autocracy and militarism are 
smashed beyond the hope of restoration—no matter what the 
cost may be. 

Elias E. Ries [born in Baden, Germany], Inventor, New York 
City —I may say that I am doing everything in my power to 
bring the Central Powers to book. 

Otto H. Kahn [born and educated in Germany and served one 
year in the German army], Banker, New York City.—I do not 
hesitate to state it as my solemn conviction that the more unmis- 
takably and whole-heartedly Americans of German origin throw 

- themselves into the struggle which this country has entered in 
order to rescue Germany, no less than America and the rest of 
the world, from those sinister forces that are, in President 
Wilson’s language, the enemy of all mankind . . . 

Max F. Meyer [born in Danzig and educated in Ger- 
many |, University Professor, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri.—If this Nation had not accepted the challenge when 
it did, it would not only have dishonored itself, but would have 
committed political suicide, and would have destined itself to be 
a Hohenzollern dependency. 

H. O. Hofman Tape and educated in Heidelberg], Univer- 
sity Professor, Cambridge, Massachusetts.—I approve of the 
entrance of the United States into the war. 

Otto Kirchner Spey in Germany |, Lawyer, Detroit, Michi- 
yan.—I consider this a defensive war forced upon us by Germany 
“ a series of provocations suffered by us with unexampled 
forbearance and patience. 

Dr. $. Adolphus Knopf [born and received preparatory edu- 
cation in Halle-on-the-Saale, Germany |, Physician, New York 
City.—It was an absolutely just and sacred duty for America 
to join the Allies in this war. 

Yharles E. Moldenke [born in East Prussia], Author, Watch- 
ung, New Jersey.—I am intensely American—a three years’ 
sojourn in Germany filled me with disgust for German mili- 
tarism and supercilious conceitedness. 

John Niemeyer [born in Bremen, Germany j, Artist, New 
Haven, Connecticut.—I live in the hope that we shall be side 
by side with our brave allies when the unspeakable German 
shall have been crushed to impotence. 


We have seen nowhere terser or more genuine expressions of 
true allegiance than are to be found in the words of this last 
group of Americans. 





THE PURPOSE OF THE BRITISH OFFENSIVE 


So far as the actual fighting on the front in Flanders goes, 
the week under survey (that ending October 3) has chiefly been 
marked by determined and successful resistance to the most 
terrible counter-attacks delivered during the year by German 
forces. Not only have the British held the ground gained, but 
they have made some advance, and the indications are that a 
new thrust forward is impending. 

The meaning and purpose of the great British offensive of 
the year are becoming clearer every day. A section of the west- 
ern line, roughly speaking, running from north to south twenty 
miles, was chosen for the offensive. West of the center of this 
line a few miles lies Y pres. This section was chosen, it is believed, 
first, because the country still farther northward is marshy and 
flooded, while the region to the south strongly favors the Ger- 
mans in its character; it has been also hinted that the Allies 
do not wish to start an attack which might eventually involve 
the bombardment of Lille, one of the finest of French towns. 

Through this section of twenty miles in length runs, in a gen- 
eral northeasterly and southwesterly direction, a series of ridges 
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orelevations. They are not high as compared with mountains such 
as the Italians have to encounter, but they have offered a strong 
position for German defense; on the other hand, their posses- 
sion by the British will open before them a long stretch of level 
country. More than half of this series of ridges has already been 
gained by the British advance ; the northern part is still in dis- 
pute. In that section the British now hold the important point 
of Zonnebeke, and they hope to clear the whole series of ridges 
soon if the weather permits. 

The result of complete success in this sector will be to imperil 
(German railway and highway communications toward the North 
Sea, to make it possible to attack the submarine base at Zee- 
brugge, and to drive a wedge or salient into the German line 
in such a fashion as to make it more than probable that 
un extensive German retreat comparable to that in the 
Somme sector may follow. Some observers make the interest- 
ing prediction that as the low country to the east of the British 
uulvance has, as they say, water beneath the surface, it would 
he impracticable for the Germans to dig trench defenses, and 
that as a result a more open type of warfare would follow than 
we have often seen in this war. 

How far the large objects of the British offensive can be 
accomplished this year is an open question. It will depend 
greatly on the condition of the weather and roads, as well as on 
the stiffness of the German defense. The whole campaign has 
heen one of repeated steady preparation, followed by tremen- 
dous assaults ; by the gain of one point after another ; and by 
continual improvement of the British positions and _pros- 
pects for the future. That the result of this summer’s warfare 
on the western line has been, if not a crushing victory, at least 
encouraging, is certain. In a recent review of the situation 
our Secretary of War, Mr. Baker, sums up the Western 
campaign of the summer by saying: “ It may be stated affirma- 
tively that the ascendency in the West has definitely passed to 
the Allies, though the latter are content by tactics of attrition 
to wear down the enemy, giving no rest or respite until such a 
time as the force of our arms may make itself felt in the field.” 





THE OTHER BATTLE FRONTS 


We indicated last week that the Italians were about ready 
to begin a further concentrated drive in their [sonzo campaign. 
This has gone on during the week under discussion with the 
result of important gains on the farther slopes of Monte San 
(iabriele, the repulse of Austrian counter-attacks, the capture 
of over fifteen hundred prisoners, and the strengthening of the 
Italian position upon the great plateau of Bainsizza. This whole 
movement is north and east of Gorizia; it indirectly aids 
[taly’s advance towards Trieste (south of Gorizia), but is more 
and more developing into a direct attack at the Austrian army 
which lies between Gorizia and the road to Budapest. In a 
survey of the Italian situation General Tozzi, of the Italian 
Military Commission in this country, declares that the 
Bainsizza plateau is the key of the Italian movement and opens 
the way toward Austria-Hungary, making possible advances 
and attacks on Austria which mean very much more than simply 
the occupation of Trieste. 

A minor but interesting and significant victory for the Allies 
was the recent capture of the town of Ramadie in Mesopotamia 
by the British army under the splendid leadership of Sad 
Maude, together with the capture of four thousand Turks and 
a considerable number of guns. 

There has been little activity on the Russian front, but re- 
ports continue to come of small successes by the Russian armies 
in the Riga section. They are important, not from a military 
point of view, but as hopeful indications that Russian military 
vigor is still possible. 

[t is not surprising that the repeated attacks of German air- 
ships on London and the English coast towns have brought out 
again a strong demand from newspapers and individuals that 
reprisals be made through like raids on German towns. The 
French have made such reprisals more than once, and on a 
somewhat large scale, within the last week or two. 

The series of attacks by German airships on London culmi- 
nated in that of October 1, in which ten persons were killed 
and thirty-eight wounded. For several days almost every night 
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attacks were made in the bright moonlight, although very few 
airships actually reached London itself, owing to the skill and 
vigorous work of British aircraft guns. The repetition of these 
atrociously illegal and inhuman assaults is wearing out British 
patience, and may in the end neutralize the traditional British 
dislike to do such acts themselves, even if they could be justified 
by the laws of war as reprisals. The question still remains 
whether the most effective reprisal is not the prosecution of the 
war to a victorious conclusion by the more vigorous and effective 
use of strictly military measures. 


THE RETAIL PRICE OF COAL 


The Coal Administrator, Mr. Harry A. Garfield, has 
issued an order which has the closest possible personal interest 
to all users of anthracite. It does not directly fix the retail 
prices of anthracite ; but indirectly it determines them by requir- 
ing the dealers to limit their profits in accordance with certain 
relations between the present cost of coal to the dealer and the 
‘ate of profits he has obtained in the past. It will be remem- 
bered that by a previous order relating to anthracite the price 
of coal at the mines was fixed and the profit of jobbers was lim- 
ited to a definite amount—namely, from fifteen to thirty cents 
a ton. Thus the present maximum cost of anthracite to the 
retail dealer is pretty closely determined. By the present order, 
which goes into effect at once, the retail dealer is prohibited 
from charging his customer a higher price than one which would 
yield him “a retail gross margin equal to the average gross 
margin he received for the same size and grade of coal during 
the calendar year 1915, plus thirty per cent of the 1915 gross 
margin to cover the increased overhead charges.” 

An important addition to this order is that in no case must 
the retailer’s gross margin exceed the average he received during 
July of this year, 1917. The Coal Administrator evidently takes 
the year 1915 as a fairly normal year, and by allowing an addi- 
tion of thirty per cent to the gross profits then received by the 
dealer believes that a sound basis has been reached for retail 
prices. 

If this order is capable of being carried out satisfactorily, it 
seems certain that it would at least prevent a rise in the retail 
prices of coal from their present level. The administration 
expresses the opinion that it may do more than this, and that 
prices may fall at least a little. The coal dealers themselves 
are skeptical as to the latter point, and many of them declare 
that it is almost impossible practically for them to figure out 
prices on the basis of the past and the present as required by 
the order. It is possible that to meet this difficulty a special 
board may be appointed by the Coal Administrator to super- 
vise this process, which certainly seems to the layman difficult. 

More important certainly to the consumers—and almost 
every one is a consumer of anthracite—is the declaration of 
many retail dealers that it will be difficult or impossible under 
the order to maintain a steady and regular supply of coal from 
the mines ; for, they argue, shipments cannot be made until 
the prices are figured out, and this will have to be done at short 
intervals. 

The Coal Administrator is presumably taking into account 
for future action the vital question as to the distribution of 
coal. As we have already pointed out, there is extreme danger 
in this direction. If a man cannot obtain coal at all for his 
household needs, it does not much matter to him what price is 
quoted in the papers. Dealers last winter and later refused to 
accept orders in advance, and have limited the amount to be sold 
to one person, and in more remote districts it has sometimes 
been simply impossible to get coal at all. If the new order makes 
this condition worse than it was last winter, it will be injurious 
rather than helpful. The Coal Administrator has power to give 
coal the precedence over other freight when conditions require 
it, and this was done for a while some time ago in the Great 
Lakes district. We urge upon his attention the overwhelming 
necessity of seeing that the coal at the mines (and official re- 
ports have stated that there is plenty of coal at the mines) is se 
forwarded and distributed that a coal famine, which means an 
immense amount of individual suffering, shall be impossible this 
fall and winter. 

Here, as in England, war necessity has caused a total change 
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of the old theories as to the supervision of commerce by the 
Government. To fix prices of coal and of wheat as we are now 
doing is emphatically a war measure. The old theory of non- 
interference with supply and demand in business had, before 
the war, been weakened by the necessity of Governmental action 
as to monopoly abuses and restriction of trade. Now we are 
going a great deal further. It will be a most interesting and 


important question after the war to determine how far the 
drastic action required for war purposes will influence National 
legislation in the direction of Governmental control. 





THE NEW YORK MUNICIPAL SITUATION 


In last week’s issue The Outlook reported the result of the 
primary election in New York City. On the face of the returns 
it then appeared that the entire Fusion ticket had been nomi- 
nated in the Republican primaries, although Mayor Mitchel’s 
majority appeared dangerously small. Following the announce- 
ment of the result, Mr. Bennett, also a candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination, issued charges of fraud, to which Mayor 
Mitchel replied by an application for an inspection of the 
ballots. Observers of political conditions in New York City 
were almost unanimous in the belief that this inspection would 
demonstrate the fact that Mr. Bennett’s charges were without 
foundation, and that the recount would show only such changes 
as might normally be expected from the ordinary clerical errors. 

This inspection, however, the result of which seems to have 
been accepted by both the Fusionists and their opponents, dem- 
onstrated conclusively that Mr. Bennett’s charges were not 
loosely made, as The Outlook suspected, for in practically every 
district of the city Mr. Mitchel’s majority dwindled as the 
ballots were recounted. It now appears that Mr. Bennett was 
nominated in the Republican primaries by a majority almost 
twice as large as that first awarded to Mayor Mitchel. 

No responsible person has charged that Mayor Mitchel was 
cognizant of the situation. Indeed, his instant demand for an 
inspection of the ballots proves the cleanness of his hands and 
his anxiety to assure to the real winner his rights to the Repub- 
lican nomination. 

Regret over the loss of the Republican nomination by Mayor 
Mitchel, a loss which will inerease the difficulties to be sur- 
mounted by the Fusion ticket, should not distract attention from 
the evil situation shown to exist within the Republican machine 
nor from the culpable negligence which permitted the Fusion 
forces to suffer so unnecessarily in the Republican primaries. 

To believe that Mr. Bennett, despite the good record which 
he made in the Assembly and Senate of New York State, has in 
the present instance played into the hands of the corruptionists 
and seditionists of New York City by opposing the nomination of 
Mayor Mitchel in the Republican primaries, is not to condone 
the frauds which were unsuccessfully used to encompass his 
defeat. It is hoped that the present revelation of lethargy and 
cunning at the Republican primaries will so stir New York City 
as not only to ferret out the wrong-doers and administer punish- 
ment for any frauds committed, but also to make the re-election 
of Mayor Mitchel a certainty. 

In fact, the result of the primary has already had its effect on 
the citizenship of New York. On October 1 a great mass-meet- 
ing of citizens gathered in City Hall Park for the purpose of 
expressing a demand that Mayor Mitchel continue in the fight. 
At this meeting Charles E. Hughes, Colonel Roosevelt, Henry 
L. Morganthau, Oscar Straus, and George B. McGuire, Vice- 
President of the State Federation of Labor, all urged the 
Mayor to make a campaign for re-election. Letters were also 
read from ex-President Taft and the Socialist Charles Edward 

Russell calling upon the Republicans and Socialists to support 
the Mayor. 

In answer to this demonstration of loyalty, Mayor Mitchel 
pledged himself to carry on the campaign for good government. 
He defined the forces opposing him as a combination of “ Hearst, 
Hylan, and the Hohenzollerns,” a striking phrase which sums 
up the fact that Mayor Mitchel has felt the greatest opposition 
from yellow journalism, Tammany politics, and the disloyal 
element in the population of New York which has lent aid and 
comfort to the enemies of the United States. 

The New York municipal election will not be a five-cornered 
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fight. It will be a two-sided fight. On the one side will be 
arrayed the candidates of the National parties, a Progressive- 
Prohibitionist, a Socialist, a Republican, and a Democrat—all 
men who stand for injecting National political issues into local 
municipal elections. On the other side are arrayed the Fusion 
forces, believing that municipal elections should be settled 
without regard for National politics, but with every regard for 
National honor. 

The difficulties which appear to confront the Fusion forces in 
New York City are the inevitable result of the events which 
have made the issue in this election clear cut. 





A SPORTING PROPOSITION 


The controversy in New York State over the appointment 
of a Food Commission by the Governor has had at least one 
unusual feature. 

The Governor has been insistent upon the appointment of 
Mr. George W. Perkins as president of this Commission. To 
this appointment there arose active opposition in the Senate 
and among the farming organizations of the State. It would 
appear, on the face of things, no matter what his personal quali- 
fications for the work, that a candidate for the office of presi- 
dent of the State Food Commission who was opposed by most 
of the farming organizations in the State would hardly be the 
best man to select. A State Food Commissioner disliked by the 
great majority of the organizations with which he might in the 
nature of things be expected to deal would hardly be in a posi- 
tion to develop his fullest usefulness. All of which is merely a 
parenthetical introduction to the report of an incident which 
we would like to think of as typically American. 

Those opposing Mr. Perkins complained that because of his 
wealth he was in a position to reach the public with his side of 
the case in a manner impossible for the farming organizations. 
Promptly Mr. Perkins replied that he would pay, not only for 
the insertion in the newspapers of advertisements presenting 
his own views, but also for the insertion in the morning and 
evening papers of the State of the objections of his opponents. 
This offer by Mr. Perkins was promptly accepted by his oppo- 
nents, and those who read the advertisements for which Mr. 
Perkins paid are unanimously of the opinion that those oppos- 
ing his appointment were not in the least deterred in the open- 
ness of their criticism by the source of the funds used for their 
advertising. Mr. Perkins paid the piper, and we are rather 
under the impression that he was entitled toa better-played 
tune than that which greeted his ears. 

Some of the objections of his opponents were neither just 
nor sound, and when a man pays for the presentation of his 
opponents’ arguments, he is certainly entitled to have his oppo- 
nent put his best foot forward. 

The question of Mr. Perkins’s appointment has now finally 
been removed from the realm of controversy by the appoint- 
ment by Governor Whitman of a Food Commission composed of 
John Mitchell, now Chairman of the State Industrial Commis- 
sion; Dr. J. G. Schurman, of Cornell ; and Charles A. Wieting, 
a former State Commissioner of Agriculture. 


BRINGING HOME THE FOOD-SAVING QUESTION 


If one may judge by what appears in the newspapers, thie 
public can have very slight conception of what has been under- 
taken for carrying out in the homes of the people the proper 
saving of food. Mr. Hoover, the head of the Food Administra- 
tion, realizes perfectly well the difficulty that is to be encoun- 
tered in persuading the American people, at a time when food 
is abundant, to the practice of any kind of food saving. Why 
should we save food when there is so much of it all around? 
Why should we save it if we see food wasted every day at the 
terminals in the freight cars and on the farms? Those are the 
questions that people are going to ask and are asking, and it is 
going to be very difficult indeed to show people why food must 
be saved nevertheless, and it is going to be doubly difficult 
after that to show them how to save it and save it wisely and 
effectively. 

In order to reach the homes of the intelligent and patriotic. 
the Food Administration has appealed to a large number ot 
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voluntary organizations of the country, business and commer- 
cial organizations, fraternal and patriotic orders, labor unions, 
farmers’ associations, and the like. In particular, the Food Ad- 
ministration has called, to aid this work, upon the great church 
bodies of America. 

The response has been remarkable. Through high officials of 
the Roman Catholic Church the Food Administration is reach- 
ing out to the great Catholic population of America. Through 
a representative of Jewish organizations, who has gone to 
Washington and established an office there, the Food Admin- 
istration is reaching American Hebrews. Various Protestant 
denominations, among them the largest in the country, are co- 
operating by having their respective representatives in Wash- 
ington actively and continually working with the Food Admin- 
istration. 

These representatives have been stationed at Washington in 
consequence of gatherings called by Mr. Hoover of men of 
the various churches and denominations. The first of these was 
an informal conference of the representatives of a number of 
different religious organizations—Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
and ~Jewish—which met on July 10. Succeeding that there was 
a conference of representative Jewish organizations, the sev- 
eral branches of the Presbyterian Church, the Episcopal 
Church, the Reformed Church of America, the Lutherans, 
the Church of the Disciples, the Baptists North and South, the 
Seventh Day Adventists, the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Congregational Churches, and of Sunday-school associations. All 

these informal bodies of men recommended the active participa- 
tion of the churches in this patriotic work of saving food, and 
with scarcely any exception recommended the use of what are 
known as the Food-Saving Weekly Report Cards, which have 
been prepared by the Food Administration under the direction 
of Mr. eum A. Cullen, in charge of the Division of Co- 
operating Organizations. 

When any of our readers encounter, at church or anywhere 
else, food-saving weekly report cards providing for the report of 
wheatless meals, meatless meals, and wasteless meals, they will 
know that these are helping the Food Administration to develop 
the practice of intelligent and effective saving in order to win 
the war. The enormous number of cards that are to be distrib- 
uted, and the careful organization that will be needed to dis- 
tribute and collect them and tabulate the results, are quite 
beyond the imagination of most people. Mr. Hoover, however, 
and the men who are working with him, have had experience in 
just this sort of work, and they know how much it will mean 
if they can secure from every one in every household reached 
by these cards co-operation to the extent of saving only a pound 
of wheat a week or an ounce of sugar a day. 

Every church, as well as every fraternal organization, every 
grange, and every other body of people that can co-operate, 
ought to be seeking ways b whi Gee can promote in this 
country selective saving. If we save our wheat and our 
pork, our beef, the meats of young animals like veal and lamb, 
our fats, and our milk, we are going to do a great deal toward 
winning the war, toward bringing victory nearer. There is 
probably nothing that the ordinary citizen can do so effectively 
and so loyally for his country‘as to carry out the plans which 
the men of the Food Administration have devised. 


TIN AND CANNED GOODS 


In some sections of the country vegetables and fruits have 
been superabundant and unprecedented in supply, and in all 
sections the pack of smapetl and dried products will be much 
larger than usual, despite the fact that it is being put up at a 
higher basis of cost. The industry has been hampered by the 
shortage of tin cans, due primarily to a lack of ships to import 
tin ore. As did the ancient Pheenicians, we get some of our 
supply from England; we also get much from Bolivia. The 
Malay States, the Dutch East Indies, and Australia are also 
producers. Tin has been discovered in small quantities in 
some of our own States, but the amount is hardly sufficient to 
warrant working. Tin is sometimes found native, or it occurs 
with platinum, gold, or copper. 

Next to iron, tin is said to be the most important and useful 
metal of the mineral world ; hence the present anxiety of the 
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British Government concerning our importations of pig tin— 
it insists upon assurances from our Government that no tin ore 
imported into this country on British ships should be resold or 
smelted here for re-export in a speculative way. But British 
anxiety need not be too great, for here in America we use 
nearly half the world’s production of tin. 

As a distributer of food, the tin can stands by itself. One 
has only to visit any grocery store and see the immense array 
of canned vegetables, fruits, and fish to realize the truth of the 
often-repeated saying of the Maine farmer’s daughter who was 
showing an Englishman her father’s fields of corn, and, on 
being asked what was done with all the corn, replied: “ We eat 
what we can, and what we can’t we can.” 

The immense increase in the canning of vegetables and fruits 
for domestic consumption this year and the demand for army 
rations has also resulted in a shortage of cans—the demand for 
tin cans this year being about a third greater than in 1916, when 
the demand was normal. As a result, pressure has been brought 
to bear on tin-can manufacturers to take care of the pack- 
ers of perishable foodstuffs, and upon tobacco and powder 
manufacturing concerns to put up their products, as far as pos- 
sible, in paper containers ; there has also been encouragement 
of a greater output of glass jars to help relieve the tin-can 
shortage. 

There is thus little reason to fear that the shortage and con- 
sequent increase in price will mean any advance in the price 
of canned goods, upon which Americans will now more than 
ever depend. 


A VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS 


About a year ago The Outlook called attention to the 
utterances of an independent German thinker, Friedrich Wil- 
helm Forster, Professor of Pedagogy in the University of 
Munich, particularly to his contention that the centralization 
of power in the hands of Prussia is contrary to a true national 
spirit. 

In this he was supported by two of the best-known Liberal- 
Radical papers in Germany, the “ Frankfiirter Zeitung ” and 
the “ Berliner Tageblatt.” Perhaps the “ Miinchner Post” may 
now be added; at least, it suldilies an article from Professor 
Forster, from which we quote the following phrases as we find 
them translated from the Munich paper in the latest issue of 
the Paris “ Mercure de France :” 


Our adversaries are immovably resolved not to end the war 
before establishing an international organization which shall 
make a second world war impossible. 

This organization will be established with Germany, or it will 
be established without Germany and against Germany. If we 
are going to isolate ourselves again, the Minister of War will 
have to elaborate . . . anarmament plan against the whole world, 
and make it plausible to the German people. But a continuation 
of armaments is impossible. 

Every good reason should urge our fantastic annexationists to 
silence—unless they want to force the German people into an 
isolation which would have, after the war, the most catastrophic 
consequences. For it is not as if the world market were going to 
reopen to our national industry, as if we were going tote able, 
after this war, to rise on our feet and pay off our gigantic debt. 
. - - On the other hand, each of the so-called guaranties which 
our annexationists are loudly and violently demanding can only 
instigate a corresponding boycott policy from our opponents 
What we need are guaranties against the Pan-Germans. . . 
The foreigners are refusing to make peace with us as long as the 
German people do not disavow this element more strenuously and 
more authoritatively than, under the censor, they have yet been 

able to do. 

In proportion as Germany becomes democratic and opposes 
itself to the Prussian domination, the nearer will we be to peace. 


War or no war, Professor Forster does not believe in the 
domination of the rest by any particular part of Germany—and 
he speaks as a Bavarian. In previous utterances he has con- 
tended that modern Germany has-much to unlearn—wmlernen 
is the actual word he used—before it can take its proper place 
in the family of nations. The result of Professor Forster’s 
intellectual and moral independence is that he has been banished 
from Germany and is now living in Switzerland. 
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AN AMERICAN CREED 


AM an American. 
] I believe in the dignity of labor, the sanctity of the 

home, and the high destiny of democracy. 

Courage is my birthright, justice my ideal, and faith in 
humanity my guiding star. 

By the sacrifice of those who suffered that 1 might live, 
who died that America might endure, I pledge my life to my 
country and the liberation of mankind, 


JAPAN, AMERICA, AND THE EAST 


The visit to New York of Viscount Ishii and his fellow-mem- 
bers of the Japanese Mission will prove memorable. It has not 
only, as was expected, done much to strengthen friendly feeling 
between Japan and America and to make the alliance of the 
two countries against German domination a real thing, but it 
has brought out striking and unexpected utterances as regards 
Japan’s relation to China and its Eastern policy. We have over 
and over again, and only as lately as last week, expressed the 
belief that Japan’s leadership in the East was not a source of 
danger, either to the United States or to the world at large, 
provided that it was such a leadership as the United States 
exercised on this hemisphere through the Monroe Doctrine. 
Viscount Ishii, speaking himself as a special ambassador from 
Japan and in the presence of Ambassador Sato, stated posi- 
tively and clearly that this is precisely Japan’s policy. 

In his address at the public banquet given in honor of the 
envoys by Mayor Mitchel, and again in speaking at a private 
dinner, Viscount Ishii emphasized the fact that what Japan wants 
in China is good government, peace, security, and development 
of opportunity. Japan, we understand from this, would stand 
by China against external aggression precisely as the United 
States would stand by Brazil against German domination. And, 
as the Monroe Doctrine by implication, although not by explicit 

ledge, makes it a matter of dishonor for the United States 
itself to dominate any country to the south for our own ag- 
grandizement, so Japan would abstain from political or terri- 
torial aggression in China. Indeed, in the second address 
referred to Viscount Ishii distinctly stated that this was Japan’s 

»olicy and purpose. In particular, the right of the United 
States to trade in China on a fair competitive basis and the 
maintenance of the Pacific as a common highway were pledged 
with clarity and cordiality. “The door is always open ; it has 
always been open; it always must remain open,” said the Viscount. 

It may be said further that Japan’s “ Monroe Doctrine” as 
regards the East is explicit where our policy in this hemisphere 
is implicit. As to this Viscount Ishii said : 

There is this fundamental difference between the “ Monroe 
Doctrine ” of the United States as to Central and South Amer- 
ica and the enunciation of Japan’s attitude toward China. In 
the first there is on the part of the United States no engagement 
or promise, while in the other Japan voluntarily announces that 
Japan will herself engage not to violate the political or territorial 
integrity of her neighbor, and to observe the principle of the open 
door and equal ane, asking at the same time other 
nations to respect these principles. 


Another point which was brought out vividly during this 
visit was the malignancy and malevolence of Germany in the 

st in trying to foment hostility between Japan and America. 

he editors of The Outlook, long before the war, had their 
attention called to various indications that such an underground 
and tortuous course was being pursued by Germany, and if any 
confirmation were needed it might be seen in the recent attempt 
of Germany to unite Japan and Mexico against the United 
States. It is valuable to have this confirmed on such eminent 
authority as that of Viscount Ishii. He said plainly that since 
the war began China has been a hotbed of German intrigue, 
and that the German interest in the Far East had long been in 
purpose and plot injurious to the relations between Japan and 
the United States. . 

The same belief in German attempts to destroy friendship 
between Japan and America was voiced by Mr. Elihu Root in 
his address at a private luncheon in honor of the Japanese 
Mission. Mr. Root is an experienced diplomat and is not reck- 
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less in his discussion of international matters, but he did not 
hesitate to declare positively that the hand of Germany could 
be seen in agitation against Japan in this country and in agita- 
tion against America in Japan. As a plain matter of fact, Mr. 
Root declared that his own experience in National diplomatic 
relations showed that, at a time when attempts were fiercest 
in this country to start up enmity with Japan, the conduct of 
the Japanese Government and its diplomats was restrained and 
considerate. No man experienced in such affairs, said Mr. Root 
in effect, can fail to know whether the diplomats he is dealing 
with are working toward a quarrel or are earnestly desirous 
of composing difficulties in a friendly way. It was this latter 
attitude that he always found in dealing with Japan. 

No one can doubt that the discussion and assurances brought 
out by the visit of the Japanese Mission to America have in the 
highest degree cleared the atmosphere and put the friendship of 
the two countries on a firmer basis than ever before. As Mayor 
Mitchel said in welcoming the Mission, “ Japan and the United 
States to-day are more than friends.” He added: 

They are allies in the mightiest struggle the world has ever 
known—the death grapple of democracy with the forces of auto- 
cratic conquest. In that struggle we are federated by the bond 
of like ideals, by a common purpose, and by a democracy that 
lies deeper than the forms of government, and finds its essence 
in a devotion to liberty and justice, to equality, to fair dealing, 
to the principles of humanity, and which bows to the dictates 
of a national conscience guided by the great principles of right 
and wrong. 


It may seem strange to some readers to find Japan thus 
classed as engaged in the common purpose of democracy, but 
that is one of the beneficial results of a common alliance against 
threatening autocracy. Mr. Root reached a similar conclusion 
when, in the address already referred to, after tracing the growth 
and advance of that world movement in which nations have 
advanced from the old condition when kings made war or peace 
at their pleasure to the time when the peoples, as in our present 
alliance, are pushing forward their ideals, he declared that 
Japan was now one of those countries which believe in the 
diplomacy of nations and not merely the diplomacy of rulers. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
AND THE WAR 


It must be frankly admitted that the Pope’s peace note has 
introduced a new question into the intellectual discussions of 
the war. What is to be the attitude of the Roman Catholic 
Church towards the rearrangement of international relations 
which is sure to follow the conclusion of the conflict? 

To appreciate the complexity of this question the non-Cath- 
olic, as we have often said before, must realize that there are 
two great currents of opinion and feeling in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, which correspond to the two great political currents 
that underlie the struggle of the belligerents—the currents of 
liberalism and absolutism. It would be impossible within the 
limits of a newspaper article to attempt even to outline the 
origin, the growth, and the interplay of these two contradictory 
forces in the Catholic Church. They are as old and as mutually 
repellent as the doctrines of predestination and free will. The 
liberal and conservative groups of the Catholic Church are 
not distinetly organized, nor can they be clearly differentiated, 
as liberalism and conservatism ean be differentiated, for ex- 
ample, in the political life of England. But it may be stated as 
a fairly accurate generalization that the liberals in the Roman 
Catholic Church emphasize freedom and persuasion as the 
great motive powers of the Church, while the absolutists empha- 
size authority and compulsion. Austria and Germany are abso- 
lutists in politics, and the Catholic Church in those countries 
is absolutist in theology and organization. In the United States 
the Roman Catholic Church is liberal, with the exception of a 
comparatively small group of powerful ecclesiastics who are 
absolutists. Until within recent years the French Church was 
absolutist, but its forcible separation from the state by the 
breaking of the Concordat gave a new and strong impetus to 
the liberal wing. In England the influence of the Catholic 


Church is small in comparison with its influence in the United 
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States and France, but because of the very atmosphere in which 
it lives its natural tendencies are liberal. In Italy the historical 
absolutism of the Vatican has lost its hold upon thinking Ital- 
ians. But the love of freedom and the self-sacrificing patriotism 
which the Catholic priests have displayed in the war have given 
the Roman Catholic Church a revived influence over Italian 
men as they have over the men of France. The outstandin 
religious figure of the war is, of course, Cardinal Mercier, o 
Belgium. His passionate and noble pleas for human justice 
and human freedom have attracted to him the admiration and 
sympathy of all Protestants and Catholics who are not 
definitely pro-German. 

Thus during the war the line of demarcation in the Roman 
Catholic Church has grown more and more distinct. The 
Catholics of the Central European Powers are absolutist ; 
the Catholics of the Allied countries are liberal. It is this 
essential fact that has made the Papal peace note a failure so 
far as the Allied countries are concerned. In England the failure 
is openly recognized, or at the most is smoothed over and 
palliated by Catholic laymen and clergymen. We have already 
commented upon this aspect of the question in previous issues 
of The Outlook. In the course of this comment we said: “ If 
the Holy See even by implication allies itself with the principle 
of absolutism to-day, it allies itself with what is inevitably the 


_ losing side.” 


The Outlook’s discussion of the Papal peace note has led an 
esteemed correspondent, an American Catholic clergyman, to 
write to us: “ You will not mind my saying that there is a fairly 
general view that The Outlook is anti-Catholic.” We are glad 
to take this opportunity of saying that The Outlook is neither 
anti-Catholic nor pro-Catholic. Its attitude towards the Catholic 
Church and all other churches may be summed up in the famous 
death-bed words of Cavour, “ Libera chiesa in libero stato” 
—a free Church in a free State. It is profoundly opposed to the 
absolutism of the Protestant Lutheran theologians of Germany, 
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as represented by Eucken and Harnack, and it is profoundly 
in sympathy with the noble courage and love of freedom of the 
Roman Catholic Cardinal Mercier. The Church, whether it be 
Protestant or Catholic, that fails to understand and to align 
itself with the spirit of freedom which is being newly reborn in 
the world will lose, and will deserve to lose, its hold upon the new 
generation. 


SYMPATHY AND CONGRATULATION 


In extending their deep personal sympathy to their colleague, 
Dr. James Morris Whiton, for his bereavement by the death of 
his wife and companion for over threescore years the editors 
of The Outlook may properly call the attention of their readers 
to a rare instance of devotion and harmony in married life 
stretching over a most unusual extent of time. Cynical writers 
are wont to sneer at what they profess to consider the loosening 
in our day of the marriage tie ; such instances as this help us 
all to remember the actual strength and influence of the family 
life as the basis of society. 

James Morris Whiton and Mary Eliza Bartlett were married 
in 1854, the year after Dr. Whiton’s graduation from Yale in 
the notable class of 1853, of which Dr. Andrew D. White and 
not a few other distinguished men were members. They there- 
fore had sixty-three years of married life together. Mrs. Whiton 
was in her eighty-fourth year; Dr. Whiton himself is in his 
eighty-fifth. All his work as teacher, minister, writer, and 
scholar—and he has been, and is, a man of unusual thoroughness, 
accuracy, and keenness of mental power—had its background 
and stimulus in the home life which his wife made for him. 

We extend to Dr. Whiton our sympathy based on the friend- 
ship and fellow-work of over a score of years, and we congratu- 
late him on having had a fine and wonderfully extended married 
life upon which to look back. 


THE IMPEACHMENT OF A GOVERNOR 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE ; 


of Texas, was formally impeached and removed from 

office. During the century and a quarter of our history 
as a Nation there have been but three previous impeachments 
of Governors. The rarity of these occurrences lends emphasis 
to their gravity, for it is a cardinal doctrine of our political 
faith that the guardians of executive responsibility shall 
suffer no outside interference. Hence it may be of interest 
briefly to trace the causes which led to the unhorsing of Mr. 
Ferguson, for his case offers a splendid illustration of the ability 
of a democracy to purge its ranks of leaders who have been 
guilty of offenses against the public weal. In a large sense this 
is a very necessary and healthful functioning. It is indicative 
of vitality in the organism of society, and furnishes evidence of 
the immutability of the fundamental principles on which demo- 
cratic government rests. The case of Governor Ferguson force- 
fully illustrates the operation of these high laws. 

In the summer of 1914 Texas was in the throes of a primary 
election. The office of Governor was being sought by four men ; 
two were pronounced prohibitionists, one was unknown, the 
fourth was both unknown and an anti-prohibitionist—James E. 
Ferguson. 

The State had a short time before gone through a bitter 
fight over the question of prohibition, and prohibition had been 
defeated by a narrow margin. The struggle had indeed been so 
vindictive that many who had supported the prohibition pro- 
gramme rebelled against the continued agitation as obstructive 
to business, and deliberately went into the Ferguson camp. 
The writer was one of these. The reaction, together with the 
split in the ranks of the prohibitionists, favored Ferguson, the 
anti, who, with the assistance of the liquor interests, was 
returned the victor. But he had been chosen by a small plu- 
rality, and the campaign bitternesses which had been engen- 
dered would not down. 


QO: the 25th of September James E. Ferguson, Governor 






In the general election which followed in November Fergu- 
son was opposed by an Independent Democrat and by a 
Republican, and the vote cast for the Independent ticket was 
notice to Ferguson that he was unpopular in that thoroughly 
Democratic State. However, nothing daunted, he carried the 
war to his enemies, fancied and real. It was an offensive war 
on his part. He was not content with standing guard over the 
sacred interests of the breweries. So obsessed was he with the 
notion that he had been ordained to save the State for King 
Aleohol that he penetrated into the remotest precincts, there to 
interfere in local affairs, particularly in local option elections. 
And so ran events into the summer of 1916, when another 
primary election came on with its partisan disturbances. 

Despite the well-grounded tradition in Texas that a Governor 
shall succeed himself, thus serving four years, Ferguson found 
an opponent in an utterly unknown man and had a hard race. 
He was nettled by this ever-present opposition, and flung about 
him in quixotic enterprises, thinking to quell it. Instead, one 
embroilment led to another, and presently he was at grips in a 
struggle over prohibition in Travis County, where both the 
State University and the capitol are located. 

An incident growing out of this fight—the participation in it 
of one of the professors of the Law Faculty of the State Univer- 
sity —was destined, like the invisible seed of right, to grow into 
a towering tree of justice, under whose shadow the Gamer 
should expiate his deeds. Ferguson’s hostility to the Univer- 
sity was known, but thus far he had not ventured to lay hands 
on it beyond failing to reappoint to the Board of Regents cer- 
tain men who for years had been the special guardians of that 
institution of learning. Now, however, he plucked up courage 
to assail, not one member of the Faculty, but a half-dozen or more 
who were marked for slaughter, including the recently appointed 
President, who was supposed to have come into authority under 
the gis of the Governor. In his blind anger he charged that 
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the University was extravagant and corrupt, that it wasa shelter 
for the spawn of the rich, that its destruction would be a whole- 
some relief to the public. He sought to generate class hatred, 
and this, if he had been successful, would have opened abysmal 
rifts in the body social of the State. 

Fortunately, the Board of Regents of the University as then 
constituted refused to obey the behests of the Governor. They 
averred that his charges were groundless, and warranted in no 
wise the removals upon which he insisted. The Regents were 
stubborn ; the Governor grew impatient, and finally, when 
persuasion and quiet pressure failed him, he sought to win his 
ends by requesting the resignations of those Regents who dis- 
agreed with his views. Failing there, he went so far as to vacate 
unlawfully the posts of those men who dared to stand out in 
opposition, and appointed his henchmen as their successors. 

In the meantime the Legislature of the State had convened 
early in 1917 in regular session, and just prior to its adjourn- 
ment in May the appropriation bills were passed, carrying the 
necessary sums for the maintenance of the University over the 
ensuing two years. The Legislature bad dissolved and its mem- 
bers were scattered, when like a bolt flew the news that the 
Governor had vetoed the appropriations for the University. 
That was tantamount to its extinction. To close it for two years 
meant the falling into dust of the fine fabric, the impalpable 
elements which go to make a university—it meant that the 
splendid services of unselfish men for more than a third of a 
century would go for naught. But the Governor had failed in 
his calculations. 

The storm of protest which rose was big with portent, and in 
due season bore all before it. The idea of the State University 
dated from the time when the Texans were still citizens of 
Mexico. It had been nurtured under adverse conditions, and 
searcely had Santa Anna, the Mexican dictator, been overthrown 
ere a plan looking to the establishment of a university took 
definite form. Leagues and leagues of land were set apart for 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 
OUR comment upon the Maine election in your issue of 

) September 19 contains the following clause : 

It is also possible that voters in Maine may hold the 
yosition which The Outlook holds, that all public questions not 

Cuisteae directly on the war ought as far as possible to be post- 

poned until the war is brought to a successful issue ; that nothing 

ought to be allowed to divide the Nation or to turn its thoughts 
and energies into another channel ; and that only those reforms 
should occupy the citizen’s attention the solution of which is 
necessary to the vigorous and successful prosecution of the war. 

Will you give me space in which to present through your 
columns the reply which we as suffragists make to such well- 
meaning counsel ? 

First of all, suffragists have not been absent from any of the 
popular war activities. They have, on the other hand, been 
conspicuously present. A very partial list of some of their 
accomplishments should be convincing : 

1. They were the first. organization to offer themselves to the 
Government for patriotic services after war was declared. 

2. They helped to take the military census in every county 
in the State. In two of the counties they did all of this work. 

3. They sold $4,000,000 worth of Liberty Bonds. 

4. They have worked and held offices in almost every Red 
Cross unit in America. They also gave most liberally to the 
great Red Cross Fund. 

5. The New York State Woman Suffrage party has given 
two Young Men’s Christian Association units to the concentra- 
tion camps, at a cost of $22,000. 

6. They have sent food conservation demonstrators before 
hundreds of gatherings. 

7. Our honored leader, Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, is serving 
as Chairman of the Woman’s Committee for the Council 
for National Defense, working longer hours and with as much 
devotion as she ever gave to suffrage. 

In the face of these facts, we think the charge of lack of 
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its foundation, and but for the trickery of politicians in dis- 
posing of these heritages it would to-day be heavily endowed. 

So the gauntlet which the Governor had thrown down was 
accepted by an outraged people. The alumni of the University, 
scattered through all of the State, with one accord rallied to 
the defense of their Alma Mater, and none too soon ; for in the 
interval a subservient Board of Regents had discharged seven 
members of the Faculty and the fight was being carried still 
further, with no end in sight. 

On August 1 the House of Representatives met in a called 
session, and thirteen charges against the Governor were read by 
the Speaker. On the 25th, after three weeks of acrimonious 
wrangling, the House Board of Managers reported a bill of 
impeachment containing twenty-one counts, chiefest of which 
were that the Governor had misapplied $5,600 of State funds, 
converting the same to his own use; that he had borrowed 
$156,500 from a “ questionable” source, which he refused to 
reveal; that he had exerted improper influence on the Board 
of Regents and other educational bodies ; that he had abused 
the power of the veto, and had violated the Constitution in 
vetoing the appropriations for the State University. . 

The trial of the Governor before the Senate began on Sep- 
tember 3 and ended on the 25th, ten of the twenty-one counts 
having been sustained. Not only was Ferguson impeached and 
cast out, but he was disqualified from holding any State office 
of honor, trust, or profit. To add to the irony of the situation 
as it shaped itself for him, while the trial was in progress the 
University appropriation bills were again enacted into law, 
the Board of Regents was reconstituted, and the discharged 
members of the Faculty were reinstated. A just cause had thus 
been vindicated. 

The event, as a whole, again emphasizes the fact that no man 
may successfully strike at the root of our institutions without 
drawing upon himself merited destruction. 

Wa rer F. McCa.es. 





patriotism or disloyalty to our Government cannot be sus- 
tained. 

But the question of the suffrage campaign this fall in New 
York is not one that has to be tried out by the devotion or dis- 
loyalty of suffragists to their Government. The plain fact, of 
course, is that the suffrage amendment was two years ago 
scheduled for submission to the voters this fall. 

This was before America went into the war. This was action 
by the Legislature from which there is no appeal. It can no 
more be annulled or postponed than can the election this fall 
of a Mayor of New York City. All men know that elections 
must go on, war or no war, and nobody charges the candidates 
for the various offices with disloyalty or folly because they go 
before the voters and present to them the arguments why these 
candidates should be elected. 

All of our allies in Europe have either given or have 
promised to give their women the vote. As their ally, as 
representatives of the greatest democracy the world knows, it 
seems hardly consistent for us to send our democratic soldiers 
to the monarchies of Europe to fight for democracy, to teach 
those people there a fuller, truer meaning of the golden word, 
and yet ourselves be more slow than those monarchistie allies in 
putting the principle of universal, free, and equal suffrage into 
practice. 

‘But, quite aside from the principle, or from our pride in the 
matter, is the much sterner, more pressing reality that woman 
suffrage is a movement toward a larger efficiency ; and never 
was it more vitally important than it is now that, as allies in 
the cause of democracy against tyranny, we render ourselves as 
fully and completely efficient as possible. 

The most patent truth of the war is that the working line is 
as important as the fighting line. In Europe this line is almost 
completely made up of women. There is small need to detail the 
labors of the women in Europe to-day. Everybody knows of 
them. The duration of the war is most uncertain. In ease it 
lasts three years or ten years, as some pessimistic military experts 
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predict, many hundred thousands of our own American boys 
will be drafted and sent to Europe. As this goes on their 
places will inevitably be taken by women. It will be vitally 
important to preserve to the fullest possible measure the well- 
being of the women workers. They will be more precious to 
the state than they have ever been before. For just this reason 
they will need the ballot as they never needed it before—need 
it to procure and secure the proper conditions, hours, etc., under 
which they have to do their work. 

It will be vitally important also, more than it ever was before, 
to protect the health and well-being of the boy and girl—the boy 
who may be nearing the military age, who will next year or the 
next need to be the best soldier we can produce ; the girl who 
in these coming years is to bear the new race which is to take 
the place of the fallen ones. For this also, with a heavy draft 
of our men gone to the front, woman needs the ballot more than 
she ever did before. 

It is no mere fanciful dread that with many other good things 
which go down in war there is also grave danger that in our 
eagerness to speed up and make this a war of all the people we 
forget ourselves and imperil our future as well as our present 
by breaking down the precious laws which regulate hours and 
conditions for our working women and children. Just such a 
bill, you remember, did pass both houses in New York and was 
saved from becoming a law by the Governor’s veto. And it was 
largely through the mfluence and labor of women that this veto 
was secured from a Governor who had himself uncompromis- 
ingly indorsed woman suffrage. 

Let us realize also that in this matter of keeping the world 
as well regulated as possible we are contributing very largely to 
the morale of the army we send away. American soldiers in 
France can fight with less heavy hearts if they know that the 
women back home have in their own hands a precious tool by 
which they can secure themselves and their children against 
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greed or unwise patriotism. Those soldiers in the shadow of 
battle must know better even than we do the blind folly of 
gambling too heavily in our greatest future security, our mothers 
and children. 

Does it not, therefore, become evident that granting the 
American woman the vote would, in fact, be a war measure, a 
reform worthy to occupy the citizens’ attention, since it is 
necessary to the vigorous and successful prosecution of the war ? 

There are those who tell us that these facts are so evident, 
that men are so fully cognizant of them, that just for this reason 
we may lay down our suffrage work and let the question come 
to the voters of New York on November 6, confident that they 
will show overwhelmingly their deep conviction that woman 
has a great social, governmental significance and must take her 
place in the ranks of real democratic citizenship. 

Maine hardly gives credence to such a theory. In looking 
about for reasons for the defeat of the suffrage amendment, 
perhaps it would be well to take into account the fact that the 
women of the State were too unselfishly busy rendering Gov- 
ernment service to find time to work for their own cause of 
woman suffrage. Nancy M. ScHOONMAKER. 

Speakers’ Bureau, New York State Woman Suffrage Party, 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

[Our comment upon the Maine election was based upon the de- 
mand of a large section of the woman suffragists for a Federal 
Constitutional amendment. To agitate now, as the Washing- 
ton pickets have been doing, for Federal action is to divide the 
Nation and divert its attention from necessary war measures. 
We still think that the attacks of the suffrage pickets upon 
President Wilson had an adverse effect upon the suffrage cause 
in Maine. But, in spite of the actions of the small group at 
Washington, we do not believe that any intelligent American 
citizen doubts for a moment that the great body of woman suf- 
fragists are loyal to their Government.—TuE Epirors.] 


BY THEODORE H. PRICE 


EDITOR OF « COMMERCE AND FINANCE” 


T is hardly necessary for me to urge upon the readers of 
The Outlook the duty of subseribing to the second Liberty 
Loan, now on sale. 

As Secretary McAdoo has announced, the proceeds of the 

loan are to be used for— 
Equipping with arms, clothing, and food our gallant soldiers 
eee hans been called to the field ; 

Maintaining our navy and our valiant tars upon the high seas ; 

Providing the necessary means to pay the wages of our 
soldiers and sailors; and, if the bill now pending in the Con- 
gress pa the monthly allowances for the support of their 
dependent families and to supply them with life insurance ; 

Constructing a great fleet of merchant vessels to maintain the 
line of communication with our brave troops in France, and to 
keep our commerce afloat upon the high seas in defiance of the 
German Kaiser and his submarines ; 

Creating a great fleet of airplanes, which will give complete 
rs sei J in the air to the United States and the brave nations 
fighting with us against the German military menace ; and for 
other necessary war purposes. 


When the previous loan was on sale, I predicted in these 
pages that it would go to a premium, and pointed out that an 
investment in it would be both patriotic and profitable. This 
prediction has already been realized. The 314 per cent bonds 
sold at 100.30 on the 29th of September, and they are, I think, 
likely to sell still higher. They are a unique investment for the 
very rich, and as such are almost certain to be in constant 
demand at advancing prices. 

In 1896 British consols; which then paid 234 per cent, sold 
at 113, and there is no reason why a non-taxable obligation of 
the United States, paying 314 per cent, should not sell for as 
much or more. 

That the 4 per cents now on sale will also command a pre- 
mium by the time they are fully paid for, next January, seems 
equally probable. 








If by that time peace shall be in sight, the 4 per cent obliga- 
tions of the richest nation in the world will almost certainly be 
worth more than par. If, on the other hand, a continuance of 
the war through another year shall be necessary for the security 
and triumph of democracy, then a further loan will have to be 
made on terms that will automatically insure a premium on the 
present issue, for it seems self-evident that no offering can be 
successful if a previous issue is selling on a lower basis. 

It is, moreover, to be borne in mind that these successive 
bond issues are but a capitalization of the Nation’s resources, 
through which, under the guarantee of the Government, they 
are made available as a basis of credit. The result will be an 
increase in lendable bank deposits and a reduction in the rate 
of interest. 

This has been the case in England, where constant borrow- 
ing by the Government has been necessary to reabsorb the 
credit fund arising from its own disbursements. This is one of 
the financial paradoxes of war. Some call it inflation. Others 
point out that war compels the conversion of fixed assets into 
liquid credit. But, however it is explained, it is true that huge 
governmental borrowing generally means easier money, and 
that easier money means higher prices for interest-bearing 
securities. 

Superadded, therefore, to the patriotic considerations which 
make it our duty to subscribe liberally to the second Liberty 
Loan, there is the inducement of the profit that we shall prob- 
ably realize on the investment. . 

Because it is the Liberty Loan, and we are American citi- 
zens, we ought to take and keep all the bonds that we can pay 
for, and then we ought to borrow and take some more for resale 
at a profit to the many who will later on be anxious to buy 
them at a premium. Those who can afford it thus have the 
opportunity to act as patriotic agents both for the Government 
and their fellow-citizens. 








but she is probably going to be worse before she is better. 

“The Two Fronts,” the title of this article, did not 
originate with me. It was the title of a leading editorial n the 
Petrograd “ Isvestia,” the organ of the Petrograd Council of 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates. The idea is obvious. One 
of Russia’s fronts has been a center of interest for all the world 
for months; this is the front on which the Slavs and Teutons 
battle from the Baltic to Rumania. The other “ front” is the 
firing line in the great industrial and social struggle within 
Russia, which is endangering the country as the war with Ger- 
many has never done. 

In my previous articles 1 have tried to call attention to the 
closeness of the connection between the conduct of Russia’s war 
against Germany and the development of her own processes of 
social and industrial digestion. The events of July and August 
only made the interdependence of Russia’s two tasks all 
the plainer. The particular importance of these events is that 
they seem to indicate an increasing probability that Russia will 
be obliged to conclude a number of tolerably firm internal 
adjustments before she can strike much of a blow at Germany. 
“The events of July and August ” referred to, in summary, are 
the launching and the collapse of Russia’s July offensive, the rise 
of Kerenski to the Premiership, his resignation, and his imme- 
diate reinstatement with apparent gain of prestige; the bloody 
outbreak of anarchy in Petrograd in middle July, and an ap- 
parent strengthening of the authority of the Provisional Gov- 
ernme nt, with a voluntary relinquishment of some authority by 
the Petrograd and some other Councils of Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Delegates. An event of early September, the fall of 
Riga, may be counted with these. 

The July offensive, which surprised many Russians, by the 
way, was the work of Kerenski. It was the direct result of the 
hortatory tour of Russia’s front in May and June, in which he 
had the assistance of General Brusiloff, who deserves a share 
of the credit for getting the muzhiks to move from the trenches. 

If any of the Allies have allowed themselves to be greatly 
vast down by the collapse of the Russian offensive, they have 
been unfair to themselves and unfair to Russia. If they are 
keeping themselves as well informed as to what is going on in 
Russia behind the army as Germany is doing, they will know 
when a Russian offensive may be calculated to succeed, and they 
will know when not to be greatly disappointed by the collapse 
of sporadic drives which may be launched from time to time. 
To know what to expect on Russia’s outer front it is imperative 
to know what is happening on Russia’s inner front. 

The Russian offensive was due to the work of one man, and its 
failure proved that one man cannot get Russia to beat Germany 
unless he is strong enough to restore the morale of the whole 
nation as well as to put new life into the soldiers at the front. 
In other words, a democratic nation in which only one-half or 
two-thirds of the people are supporting a war policy cannot 
make war successfully. An offensive must begin at the rear, not 
at the front. 

The greatest value of Russia’s outburst of military energy 
in July was that it probably proved to thousands of soldiers the 
utter inadequacy of maintaining discipline through the author- 
ity of soldier committees, or, as the former Minister of Finance, 
Shingaref, put it, “discipline by enthusiasm.” Mme. Vera 
Botschkareva, Commander of the “ Battalion of Death,” as the 
organization of Russia’s women soldiers is called, stated a truth, 
which it is to be hoped more and more of Russia’s men sol- 
diers are coming to realize, when she said : 

“ The principle of republicanism and government by repre- 
sentation is all right in civil life, but it won’t do in armies.” 

Therefore the focus of dramatic interest in Russia continues 
to lie along that inner “ front ” where monarchists, Anarchists, 
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(): the ultimate recovery of Russia I am quite confident, 
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capitalists, Socialists, and various shades and degrees of all 
these are engaging in a Donnybrook Fair out of which ulti- 
mately some form of fairly permanent and fairly satisfactory 
government may come to Russia. 

Fortunately, if I interpret recent events in Russia. correctly, 
the influence of the Bolsheviki, or extreme radicals, has 
suffered a slight setback, or at least has stopped increasing. 
The defeat of the Anarchists in the battle which raged through 
the streets of Petrograd on July 17, 18, and 19 did not break 
the backbone of anarchy, but it perhaps sufficed to convince the 
Bolsheviki that there is astrong and probably growing feeling 
of loyalty to the Provisional Government among soldiers and 
civilians. 

Industrial and social strife, however, continues to be the 
greatest danger to Russia. More than half of the factories in 
the Petrograd district have shut down, and elsewhere in Russia 
a similar or worse situation exists. Some have supposed that 
industrial conditions in southern Russia were somewhat better 
than in the north, but Mr. O. S. Clements, an American engi- 
neer in the construction department of the General Electric 
Company, who has just completed a trip of inspection through 
the south of Russia, informs me that such is not the case. “ In- 
dustry is at astandstill in southern Russia,” says Mr. Clements. 

Industry is standing still because the demands of the workers 
are so exorbitant that the owners and managers are obliged to 
close their plants. For the time being the resultant unemploy- 
ment has not seemed to disturb the workers greatly, thanks to 
the delights of loafing through the lovely Russian summer ; but 
when winter comes there will be another story to tell. 

There are many amusing aspects of this industrial chaos, and 
it is fortunate that the Russians are able to appreciate the hu- 
morous side of things, else they would all have melancholia. The 
workers in a Moscow factory not long ago informed the owner 
and manager that they would take over the plant, running it 
on a ——— basis and giving the owner four per cent of the 
profits. He assented, since he had no choice in the matter, and 
continued to serve as manager. Things went well enough until 
the supply of raw materials on hand was exhausted. The 
workers wanted to buy more, but they lacked the cash. They 
asked for credit , but the wholesalers who controlled the supply 
of the particular materials needed refused to give them credit. 

“*'We don’t know who you are,” said the wholesalers. “ We 
know Mr. V [the owner of the factory]. We have done 
business with him for years, and will be glad to give him credit, 
but we can’t give it to you.” 

So the workers went to Mr. V-— and asked him to order 
the materials. 

“ Certainly not,” said V . “Tam not controlling this con- 
cern. I am just a worker, like yourselves, getting four per cent 
for my services. I am not going to take such debts on my 
shoulders on the chance of a four per cent interest in invisible 
profits.” 

“ All right, then,” said the workers ; “ take your confounded 
factory and run it as before, only give us back our old jobs.” 

Among the new unusual industrial features provided by the 
Russian Revolution has been a washerwomen’s strike, the first. 
it is said, in the history of the world. The washerwomen won. 
too, but for weels guests in Petrograd hotels were obliged to 
wash their own sheets and towels or to get along without clean 
ones. The help in the hotels of Moscow and Petrograd are 
omnipotent. The manager of a hotel at which I stayed for a 
time in Petrograd told me that he dared not discharge the 
humblest bus-boy, so powerful are the new labor organizations 
and so menacing are they in the use of their strength. In fact. 
it is really unsafe to dispute even a hotel flunkey’s claims as to 
the size of the tip which you ought to give him. The hotel just 
referred to was finally taken over by the help on a non-tij) 
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profit-sharing basis, the average price of rooms being raised 
from eight or nine to twenty-five rubles a day, European plan. 
[The ruble, nominally worth about fifty cents, is now greatly 
depreciated.—TuHE Eprrors.] Before this was done hall-boys 
and chambermaids were presenting weekly bills of from ten to 
fifteen rubles to guests for cleaning their shoes, and getting the 
money ! Inasmuch as every one knows that to-morrow he may 
meet the bus-boy of to-day parading the Nevsky Prospect with 
a rifle in search of practice on bourgeois targets, every one pays 
without a grumble. The paying is not all that is demanded, 
however. In requesting the waiter to bring you a cup of coffee 
you must address him as “ comrade,” and make plain by your 
politeness of tone and phrase that you are asking a favor of an 
equal or superior. 

The strike mania has seized the workers in all trades, from 
clerks in the Government post-office system to the washerwomen 
before mentioned. One of the most remarkable of these strikes 
was recently won by several thousand clerks in Petrograd’s 
clothing stores. More than half of the clothing dealers have 
granted a one hundred per cent increase in wages, and this is 
to be retroactive to August, 1914. By this extraordinary coup 
some clerks have found themselves suddenly possessed of a lump 
sum of several thousand dollars. The clothing dealers who could 
not grant this raise were forced to go out of business. Striking 
workers whose demands have the effect of entirely destroying 
the business in which they have been employed seem not to 
sorrow much over this outcome, but join the bands of loafers 
and hooligans who roam the country. 

Speaking of the manufacturers’ point of view, Mr. N. N. 
Cutler, President of the Organization of the United Industrials, 
a sort of manufacturers’ protective association, says : 

“ The eight-hour day and the increase in pay means that the 
workmen are getting from one hundred to two hundred per cent 
more than they were getting formerly, and the factory is get- 
ting that much less. The worst of it is, though, that much of the 
service which the workman gives during his eight hours is talk.” 

Here and there, however, the common people of Russia are 
showing a good deal of sense, and this is especially so in dis- 
tricts controlled by the peasants. In a district in Tver Province, 
for instance, the peasants, although they elected their own men 
to the local council, and thus gained the control of it, insisted 
that a more learned man than any of them should preside. And 
when some of the Government clerks in this district demanded 
a huge increase in wages the peasants refused to grant it. 

Other bodies of peasants have refused to ship their food to 
Petrograd, saying: “ Petrograd is controlled by workingmen 
who work only eight hours or less a day. In the meantime 
the soldiers in the trenches, or those who have remained loyal, 
anyway, are working as many hours. a day as they can keep 
awake, and are risking their lives for their country. We our- 
selves do not hesitate to work much more than eight hours a 
day in order to raise food for our country. Therefore we will 
give this food to the soldiers in the trenches and to ourselves, 
who deserve it, and not to any lazy Bolsheviki workmen.” 

A peasant who had found employment in Petrograd, and who 
was known as something of an orator, attended one of the indig- 
nation meetings of the Anarchistic workingmen which are held 
everywhere in Petrograd now. Most of these are held on street 
corners, but this was a more important meeting than usual, and 
a hall was acquired. After several members of the Industrial 
Workers of the World, who had recently come from America, 
had outlined their views of the necessary curtailment of work 
and increase of wages needed to usher in the social millennium, 
some one callad on this peasant to speak. He ascended the plat- 
form, and, after noticing that there was an exit from the hall 
at the rear of the stage, he declaimed as follows: 

“ Comrades, although I am a hard-working laborer, I have had 
time in my life to be something of a student. Particularly I 
have studied social questions, economic statistics, and mathe- 
matics. My studies have proved to me conclusively that there 
is enough land in Russia so that every person can, and ought to, 
have four hundred desiatins of good, rich soil.” 

“ Bravo !” shouted the crowd. “ Hear, hear! This fellow is 
a wise man. He knows what he is talking about.” 

“ Yes, comrades,” the speaker continued, when the applause 
had subsided, “but that is not all. As I said before, I have 
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studied economic problems and social statisties with the greatest 
care, and as the result of my researches I can tell you that there 
is no need for men to work as hard as they now do. The 
world’s work can be done, all the manufactures we need can be 
made, if each workman works but two hours a day.” 

** Splendid, splendid !” cried the mob. “ That is what we have 
always said. Two hours a day is enough. Yes, yes, this fellow 
is indeed a man of great wisdom and learning.” 

“ But hear me, comrades,” cried the peasant; “that is not 
all. Not only have the dirty capitalists been cheating us out 
of our time, but my painstaking researches have proved conelu- 
sively that if the robbery of thé capitalists is eliminated and 
all waste cut out, each man should get as wages for his two 
hours’ work twice as much as he gets now for eight hours.” 

This time the outburst of applause was deafening. The 
enthusiasm of the crowd was indescribable. Men hugged each 
other and threw their caps onto the platform beside the speaker. 
They would have mobbed him in their joy but for his violent 
signals to be allowed to continue. 

“* Now, comrades,” he could be heard saying at last, in a voice 
already husky, “I have only one thing more to tell you.” He 
paused impressively, wiped the sweat from his brow, glanced 
nervously behind him, and then went on: . 

* As I say, I have studied mathematics all my life. I may say 
I am something of an authority on statistics. And I assure you 
that never before in one place, at one time, have I seen assem- 
bled so many damn fools.” 

He was out through the back door before they could get him. 

Some of the items in the programme advocated by the radi- 
cals are the imposition of a heavy property tax, of a very heavy 
income tax, and the imposition of a one hundred per cent confis- 
catory tax on all future war profits and on all profits derived 
from the war since its beginning. The cleavage between capi- 
talists and proletariat is growing. 

Furthermore, the cost of living is still rising, and necessaries 
are getting scarcer while luxuries have about disappeared. Fruit 
has never been very cheap in Russia, but now you must pay one 
ruble for a small dried-up apple, five rubles for an undersized, 
almost juiceless peach, while a fair peach brings eight rubles. 
Strawberries sell at five rubles a dozen. 

White bread is almost non-existent in European Russia and 
there is but little of it in rich Siberia. The price of wood has 
risen six hundred per cent in a little more than a year. Wood 
is the usual fuel in Petrograd, and it is likely that there will 
be many deaths from cold the coming winter. Butter has also 
risen six hundred per cent, but this is perhaps less than the 
increase in the price of most products. A pair of shoes costs one 
hundred rubles ; a plain, warm overcoat five hundred rubles. 
How the average middle-class Russian families are managing 
to keep clothed I do not know. It speaks well for their pre- 
vious thrift. There is still plenty of meat in Russian restau- 
rants, but a good deal of it is semi-decayed. Of course one can 
get a good dinner by paying for it, but an @ la carte meal such 
as one could have for two or three dollars in New York costs 
twenty-five rubles in the Russian capital. At middle-class res- 
taurants where one could get a good table @hote dinner for one 
ruble or a ruble and a quarter two years ago one must pay five 
or six rubles now. But the difference in price does not tell the 
whole story. The quality of the food has changed more than 
the price, and the change has been all for the worse. Some of 
the waste is criminal. Very young calves are being killed by 
the hundreds for veal—calves which ought to be saved for the 
bulk of beef they would provide if allowed to grow. 

It takes no seer to predict that the coming winter will be the 
hardest Russia has had since the war began, and that is saying 
a good deal. 

here will be enough food next year, however, if only transpor- 
tation and production are organized. Under the circumstances, 
the peasants have done very well. They have planted practi- 
cally as much land as usual, judging by what I have seen and 
by the reports of other observers who have been traveling 
through Russia. Moreover, the peasants are still quite prosper- 
ous. They can still afford some things which they never had 
before vodka was eliminated. For instance, a friend told me of 
a peasant in European Russia who entered a little country store 
while my friend was there and asked to be shown some soap. 
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He was shown two kinds, one kind fifty copecks a cake, the 
other seventy-five copecks. The cheaper kind was laundry soap, 
the other was for the toilet. Although the peasant had remarked 
that he wanted soap to wash his clothes with, he declared he 
would take the more expensive cake. 

“ But please tell me,” said my friend, who had been watching 
the transaction with interest, “if you only want it to wash your 
clothes with, why choose that expensive scented soap ?” 

“Oh, because 1 want my clothes to smell well,” answered 
the peasant 

The continued patience and orderliness of most of the peas- 
ants despite what the agitators are doing to stir them up is a 
hopeful sign. There are good reasons to believe, too, that the 
influence of these Bolsheviki has declined slightly, or, at least, 
that their power has stopped growing. This is so despite the 
fact that the general social cleavage is widening. Each time 
the extreme Anarchists turn out to parade Petrograd popular 
sympathy for them seems less, each time they turn out to shoot 
up Petrograd there seems to be more and angrier resistance on 
the part of the defending citizens and soldiers. The fact that 
several thieves and other offenders against society have been 
lynched in Russia recently is another indication that the major- 
ity of the people. want order and are determined to protect their 
own rights if the Government will not or cannot protect them. 

Nevertheless, as this is written, it cannot be said that the tide 
of battle on Russia’s internal front has set decidedly one way 
or the other. The outeome—order or terrorism—still hangs in 
the balance. Two months ago, as I have reported in previous 
articles, the most reliable political prophets in Russia were pre- 
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dicting that the course of political events would run from the 
coalition Government to an all Socialist Ministry, and thence 
to a dictatorship. To-day the chances that there will be a trium- 
phant reign of Socialism are perhaps less than they were two 
months ago, but the likelihood that there will be a dictator 
seems as great as ever. The chances that his name will be 
Kerenski, however, are not so numerous as they were, according 
to the best political “* bookmakers.” Kerenski seems not to care 
for the part. He is a democrat first, last, and all the time, and 
it goes against his grain to play the Cesar. And, moreover, 
another man is beginning to be talked of, General Korniloff. 
But this sort of speculation is not profitable, for nothing is so 
uncertain as Russian polities except Mexican. 

The one fact which does seem to stand out of the whole con- 
fused background of mutinies, intrigue, political ‘* drives,” and 
rumor is the fact that Russia cannot do two things at once— 
she cannot beat Germany and put her own house in order at 
the same time. All the signs indicate that there must be a 
clear-cut victory for the forces of patriotism and order on that 
inner front before the world can see the long Slav lines leap 
from their trenches on that outer front and begin an advance 
fit to end anywhere near Germany. The Allies must wait while 
Russian copes with Russian, unless they want to send an army 
to help the patriotic Russian in his fight. Some of the reasons 
for and against the despatch of such an army from America or 
Japan to help Russia, and some of the conditions which such an 
army would be called upon to face, will be discussed in my next 
article. 

Tokyo, Japan, September 7, 1917. 


WAR TIME IN CANADA AND AT SEA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


S an advertising agent for Canada the Kaiser has been a 

huge success. He has diverted such a variety of travel 

via the Dominion and the Pacific that this is now the 
popular route to everywhere. Thanks to the submarine peril 
on the Atlantic and to war’s various barriers elsewhere, our 
ship carries on its passenger list a “* Pentecostal crew ””—Amer- 
icans, Britons, French, Russians, Jews, Hollanders, Spaniards, 
Italians, Swiss, Greeks, Filipinos, Belgians, Japanese, Chinese, 
and some unidentified. 

These people are bound to what the missionary meetings call 
“the uttermost parts of the earth”—Java and Sumatra and 
the Straits and Formosa and East Africa and India and the 
Philippines and China and Japan and Korea and Russia and 
Europe. One man is en route from Paris to Petrograd—circum- 
navigating the globe in order to cover a distance of a few 
hundred miles. 

The personnel is varied. Here are two men on diplomatic 
service ; two representatives of the United States Department 
of Agriculture lon of them a Chinese woman physician) ; one 
man on business for the British Admiralty; and an English 
woman on the way to India to be married to an army officer, 
her fiancé, who has been through the Mesopotamian campaign, 
having been granted a few weeks’ leave for the wedding. An- 
other young woman, an American, is on the way to Japan to 
marry a Japanese, and she is due to have some disillusioning 
experiences. 

Most notable of our passenger list are some three hundred 
Russians, political exiles, whose fare home, third-class, is paid 
by the new government at Petrograd, and who daily fed upon 
soap-box oratory until the unpacifie Pacifie smote them in the 
midriff and caused them to relinquish their belligerency as 
well as things more material. The burden of their plea, as 
attested by frequent deputations to the ship’s captain and to 
the lesser officers, is that, since they are political exiles, and 
since the old order of the world is overthrown, they should be 
permitted to share the privileges of the first saloon. Just why 
they indulged in a little stabbing fiesta among themselves is 
not suite clear; yet I have the word of a missionary who was 
traveling among them that the real political exiles are rare and 
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that for the most part these people are mere idlers and agitators, 
eager to get something for nothing, and assured that a liveli- 
hood without work-is now waiting in Russia for such as they. 

It was natural, doubtless, but none the less unexpected, to 
find a company of Fijian soldiers in Vancouver, en route to 
France. These warriors from the South Seas looked the part— 
a bushel or so of hair apiece, each particular hair standing on 
end, and some polls stained a vivid orange. In the line was a 
grandson of one of the men who helped to eat John Williams, 
the pioneer missionary—now all of them are Christians. 

Not especially Christian, though, were their feelings the day 
I met them, for the men had been ordered into shoes for the 
first time in their lives. Even the few who spoke English had 
not the consolation of knowing what Sherman said about war, 
unless it be that tall, Oxford-trained son of a prince at the end 
of the line. The cruel order came, too, on a cold, raw, drizzling 
day, when most of the men were homesick for the sunshine of 
Fiji. Nevertheless, the company lined up smartly for inspection 
when Premier Massey, of New Zealand, and Sir Joseph Ward, 
Minister of Finance, reviewed them and made speeches. 

Of late Canada has seen not a little of China, in the persons 
of some tens of thousands of coolies, farmers, and mechanics. 
These recruits are organized along military lines (and with 
numerous Canadian and British missionaries among their ofii- 
cers) for labor behind the lines in France. It was a minor ship’s 
officer who philosophized concerning the educational aspects of 
the enterprise: “I tell you, the ideas of these fellows will be a 
whole lot different when they get back to China. Out there 
they think that every white man is a ‘top-side number one’ 
person ; and when they get to Vancouver and see white men 
working on the docks they can hardly believe it. They jaw a 
lot among themselves about it, and then conclude that these 
men are not proper white men, but only British coolies!” 

Idlers at the stations on Canada’s transcontinental line do not 
lack for entertainment in these days. It brought the trenches 
near to see a hospital train, with a Red Cross car and a nursing 
sister in full regimentals, bound west to the Pacific, and drop- 
ping off men en route. Most of the soldiers thus invalided back 
to their own Canada had been “ gassed,” but others were minus 
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various portions of their anatomies. A sociable lot the natives 
found them, ready to retail stories while engines were being 
changed or watered. 

“You see real miracles over there,” I heard one earnest lad 
declare to a knot of wide-eyed civilians ; “ there'll be whole 
churches smashed to dust—and the crucifix left all untouched. 
More than once I’ve seen that.” 

Life is not sweet for able-bodied unenlisted men in Canada, 
especially in the western provinces. Most of the regiments that 
have been depleted in action are conducting vigorous campaigns 
for enlistments, and recruiting sergeants have the right of way 
on the principal thoroughfares. So the young man out of uni- 
form who walks down street has to pass under the verbal fire 
of these soldiers who have been to the front and who want to 
know why he has not been there too. Some of the recruiting 
sergeants lack somewhat the Chesterfieldian polish to their 
conversation ; they surely never learned their manners from any 
accepted volume of etiquette, else they would know that it is 
not at all the correct thing to make personal remarks, especially 
to a stranger, and more particularly when he is out for an air- 
ing with his lady friend—although in Canada “ lady friends ” 
show a marked partiality for men in khaki or kilts. 

These same returned soldiers seem to be an elemental and 
literal-minded lot. A couple of hundred of them attended an 
anti-conscription meeting in Winnipeg the day I was there ; and 
they participated in the programme in various unexpected and 
interesting ways. When the chairman, in fine fervor, declared 
that he was willing to fight, but that he meant to do all his 
fighting in Canada, the soldiers loudly insisted that he should 
be a given a chance todo so. Therefore he was met at the door 
of the theater and forced to make good his creed platform—to 
the serious impairment of his good looks. 

The most conspicuous advertising done in Canada to-day is 
for soldiers. Handbills, posters, signs on public vehicles, ban- 
ners across the streets, displays in shop windows, make such 
appeals as, “ Ride a Horse,” “ Wear a Kilt,” “ Train in Eng- 
land,” and “ Get into Action at Once.” Western Canada, which 
to a traveler’s eye manifests more of the war spirit than pros- 
perous and populous Ontario, is especially vigorous in its recruit- 
ing methods. 

wo affecting usages have grown up over Canada since the 
war began. One is the display of “ Rolls of Honor” of men 
who have gone to the front. Railway terminals, stores, factories, 
clubs, and especially churches, make conspicuously public the 
names of their workers or members who have responded to the 
call to the colors, together with additional lists of those who 
have been killed, wounded, or captured. I was told that every 
Protestant church in Canada has such a flag-draped “ Roll of 
Honor ” in front of its pulpit. 

The other usage is big with significance and human senti- 
ment. It indicates the mood of democracy which dominates the 
world, and puts zeal for the common soldier alongside of that 
for the King. For Canada has added a new stanza to the 
national anthem, which is commonly sung (especially in churches, 
where every service includes the use of the national anthem), 
along with the first verse of “God Save the King,” upon pub- 
lic occasions. The supplemental stanza is poor poetry; but I 
cannot imagine anybody’s hearing it sung by a Canadian com- 
pany without a choking at the throat and a moisture at the 
eyes : 

‘ “ God save our splendid men, 
Send them safe home again, 
God save our men ! 
Keep them victorious, 
Patient and chivalrous, 
They are so dear to us ; 
God save our men!” 

There is no disloyalty to the King in this; Canada is true 
to King George with a loyalty that would surprise many 
Americans. But Canada is experiencing the war in terms of 
sons and husbands and brothers and lovers, and that deeply 
personal sentiment transcends all else. 

In Winnipeg I found the Canadian National Council of 
Women in session; and one Sunday afternoon they met in a 
theater for a “Service of Intercession,” Lady Aikin presiding. 
There were no speeches ; simply a printed programme of prayers 
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and hymns, in which that great body of women participated 
with a quiet, dignified intensity that was moving beyond 
description. I felt as if I were seeing modern womanhood in 
the exercise of the sex’s most ancient office. 

Sailing from Canada for the Orient on a Canadian-Pacific 
boat, one finds life aboard ship surprisingly like, and yet un- 
like, the old days. There is first of all the scrutiny that makes 
sure that no enemy gets aboard. The matter of reciting one’s 
business and pedigree grows monotonous nowadays before a 
journey abroad is fairly started. There are no passports for 
those whom Uncle Sam does not consider to have sufficient rea- 
son for traveling ; and without a passport he would be foolish 
indeed who should essay foreign lands, since he would not even 
be admitted aboard ship. 

Once on the boat, however, everything is, to the superficial 
observer, as of yore. The same deft, silent, efficient Chinese 
“‘ boys” (some of whom are grandfathers) attend to one’s wants. 
Their habits have not changed a particle. If one rashly orders 
his tea and toast in bed at seven o’clock the first morning, at 
seven o'clock it will come every morning thereafter, as relent- 
lessly as fate, no matter how earnestly one may desire to sleep. 
Was the first bath ordered for seven-thirty? Then at seven- 
thirty daily one must bathe, willy-nilly. Does the honey on the 
bill of fare seem appetizing for two mornings in succession ? 
Then honey it must be daily until Shanghai is reached. 

My room “ boy ” is a philosopher, of twenty years’ experi- 
ence with foreigners. “1 understand everything,” he naively 
remarks, as he asks me not to speak “ pidgin.English ” to him, 
but to “talk all same as to white gentleman.” He has “ flee” 
daughters and one son; but “ him dumb, him not blight.” The 
son’s business? “ Him work by Singer”—Here’s to you, gen- 
tlemen of the advertising profession, for to “ work by Singer ” 
is to be a tailor! 

Later I learned that a mother-in-law in the offing darkly 
colors ‘* boy’s ” philosophy ; since he is sure that “if poor man 
not marry, more better. Next time, I not marry; I stay single. 
Wife and chillen make much tlubble. Always they want money ; 
they say not go to war [this in allusion to trooping service by 
his ship]; flaid get killed. Bimeby, lose job, have no money, 
what rd ? No; in nother life I stay single.” 

a anent China’s polities : “China too many people have 
got. Not enough work to make money. Now China go smash. 
All light ; I think more better. Many men get killed, not so 
many men left; more work, more money.’’ After which Mal- 
thusian jeremiad, “ boy ” shuffled out to replenish the tray of 
fresh fruit which he keeps in my cabin. 

There is no such thing as “ war rations” aboard this ship. 
The three stated meals provide as extensive menus as the best 
New York hotels ; and fresh strawberries, cherries, apricots, 
and other fruit, as well as the freshest vegetables, do not seem 
amiss in the mid-Pacific. In addition to breakfast, luncheon, and 
dinner, four other opportunities are given to the passengers to 
eat—the “little breakfast” in bed, bouillon and crackers at 
eleven, afternoon tea, and sandwiches and tea or coffee before 
retiring. Incidentally, the ship carries a good doctor ! 

If lucky in the matter of atmospheric conditions, the ship 
receives a wireless news bulletin each day. No private messages 
whatever are taken, nor is the wireless apparatus used at all for 
sending purposes. This is by Admiralty orders. The Germans 
have an instrument by which they can detect the approximate 
position of a ship by the strength of its wireless messages. No 
answer is made even to an “S. O. S.” eall, for it is a favorite 
trick of German raiders to call for help and then assassinate 
the ships that rush upon the supposed errand of mercy. Even 
in the Pacifie a sharp lookout is kept for submarines, and vari- 
ous precautions are observed. One has to be aboard a palatial 
modern steamship in mid-ocean to grasp the full significance of 
the waste and horror of the sinking of passenger vessels by the 
U-boats. 

This big liner, luxurious as a first-class hotel, chances to be the 
one that conveyed the captured crew of the Emden back to Great 
Britain. The tales the ship’s officers tell of that experience are 
not pretty. At first the Emden’s officers were given the run of 
the ship and permitted to dine in the saloon. With characteris- 
tic courtesy they were wont to toast the Kaiser and curse his 
enemies in the presence of and at the table with the British 
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officers. Nor would they give their parole not to continue the 
practice; thenceforth they were confined to their quarters. In 
retaliation the bed linen was slashed, the furniture hacked, and 
the cabins grossly defiled. Members of the Emden’s crew were 
fond of the pastime of spitting in the faces of the British sen- 
tries, who, rifles in hand, did not retaliate because they were 
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slid quietly out of the driveway past the white parsonage 

on Main Street, hurried away east, out into the country, 
across the prairies. Late the following Saturday evening the 
car climbed the cement approach of the driveway, and its 
single passenger, dressed in overalls and wearing a laborer’s 
cap, entered the house. Week after week, well into autumn, the 
process was repeated. On Sundays the preacher, in frock coat 
and white tie, his face growing browner and his words more 
forceful, greeted his congregations. Few of his hearers knew 
that the popular minister and the laborer were the same. 

** One of the deacons started it,” he explained. ‘“* He remarked 
one day that a preacher was not able to go out among men and 
meet them on a level. I wondered if it were so. Then I saw an 
advertisement of Uncle Sam’s, asking for laborers to build a 
cantonment for his soldiers. Here was my chance.” 

He was no pacifist, this preacher. He was not certain whether 
or not he could refute the deacon’s words. So, with only his wife 
as a confidant, he tried the experiment. He had “ tinkered ” 
some—as preachers in country towns must do—and on that first 
morning applied for a job as a carpenter. He was accepted. 

This is his story of how he met labor and the army face to 
face, and what he got out of it: 

“Ten thousand laborers were on the reservation when I 
arrived. They were men from town and country; their homes 
were scattered from Lllinois to Colorado; they represented every 
walk in life. I was, so far as I ever learned, the only preacher. 
Only one man, my bunk mate, discovered that. I paid a dollar 
for a bunk ticket, to be refunded when I left the job. For two 
weeks I slept in a tent, then in a large barracks with 199 other 
workmen. We were paid 65 cents an hour, working ten hours 
and being paid for eleven, counting the last two hours as over- 
time at time-and-a-half wages, making the full day’s work $7.15, 
or #39 a week. Many men worked Sundays, receiving double 
wages. 

* As * Workman No. 5,484’ I lined up for my mail, checked 
in and checked out, took my turn at the dining-room, and an- 
swered to the name of * Buddy.’ Little attention was paid to 
names—we were a vast army, numbered and put to building 
houses as fast as we could. 

“T have heard much criticism of the methods followed in 
building the cantonments—that too much time was lost, that 
wages were too high, that the Government spent too much 
money. If wages were high, they got results, and certainly no 
time was lost. The men were not loafers ; they came to do a job 
for which they knew that they would be well paid, and as a whole 
they worked with all that was in them. Sometimes they worked 
too fast. One gang built horse stables—scores of them ; and so 
hastily were the feed-boxes nailed together that it took one man 
eight days to tighten them so that they would hold grain. At first 
there was some confusion. Hundreds were not experts—like 
myself they had only ‘ tinkered.’ But this was not a fancy job ; 
it was systematic nailing together of boards, and any intelli- 
gent man could do that. The bosses saw to it that we did it 
right. 

“We were fed well. The long tables were set with coffee and 
bread, then waiters passed the food—an abundance of it, all 
wholesome. I never had so much set’ before me except when 
making a pastoral call on some country communicant. Some- 
times there was too much—three kinds of beans is superfluous. 
At first we paid %5.25 a week for our meals, buying a meal 
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British and under orders. “If they’d had a fair chance, 
though, our fellows would have torn the throats out of the dirty 
Huns,” declared, with intense feeling, the officer who told me 
the tale. 

Yes, the red background of war is with us even in mid-ocean. 
Somewhere in the Pacific. 
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ticket ; then the price was raised to $6.30—but in these times 
no such meal is served elsewhere for thirty cents. We were fed 
better than the soldiers, of whom there were some 15,000 in 
training camp and at station. Then, of course, we had hunger 
sauce—it was a delight to eat. 

“Some shocks there were to my moral and spiritual sensi- 
bilities, but certainly I got the truth of how men think and talk 
when the preacher is not present. And yet that collection of 
laborers, white and black—water-boys, carpenters, electricians, 
plumbers, soldiers (National Guard, training camp, regulars, 
and drafted men)—was a decent and human crowd. I had 
expected to hear much profanity; it was rare. The man who 
told obscene stories was not popular. The conversation went 
along pretty much as it does at home in store or office. Good 
nature predominated ; the humorous side of life was always 
bubbling to the surface. 

“ What I did find was an easy-going indifference to religious 
life—not opposing, merely careless. No objection was made by 
hundreds, thousands, to working on Sunday. The higher wages 
offset any scruples, if they had them. Perhaps they excused it 
on the ground that the Nation needed speed ; but, if so, none ever 
mentioned it. I was impressed with the average man’s self- 
sufficiency as to things of the spirit. My associates represented 
the common workingmen of the better class—that is, they came 
largely from smaller towns and were non-union men. Their 
good-natured indifference toward religious life and the religious 
side of our war for democracy and civilization was startling to 
me. I wondered if we preachers have failed to make the Gospel 
a personal influence in the life of our hearers. Few of the men 
go to church. They said that Sunday is a time for ‘ resting,’ 
which is mostly another name for loafing. 

“* Nor was there much talk of war. I had expected a tense 
excitement and constant argument over the issues and plans. 
Seldom was it mentioned. The big thing was our job—to erect 
$9,000,000 worth of buildings for 46,000 men who are to fight 
the Nation’s battles. Rather was there a grim determination to 
see it through. Though these men were from what has been 
called the pacifist West, they were militant in their Nation's 
defense. 

“The power of numbers in business life was borne in upon 
us. Twelve hundred door locks were to be put in place one day 
—500 men did it in two hours. A thousand basements were to 
be inclosed because of changes in the heating plans—1,500 men 
did it in a few hours. Mobilization is the refuge of civil life. 
Why can we not accomplish it in the religious life? Is it be- 
cause of the indifference of the average man? The Young Men's 
Christian Association was active. It had plenty of men and 
money, but its work was with the soldiers rather than with 
us. The problem of preserving the moral health of our new army 
is a serious one. At the camp there was a constant struggle to 
keep away immoral visitors. For a time it was only partially 
successful, but toward the last the patrol was so strict that vice 
was practically stamped out. The peaceful tourist whose car 
was searched for liquor sometimes objected to the limitation of 
his liberties. 

*** T want you to know that I am a banker and this is my 
family,’ indignantly exclaimed a pompous driver of a big tour- 
ing car. 

“*T don’t care if you are Morgan himself, replied the s0l- 
dier. ‘ My orders are to search this ear.’ 

“* More than one tourist came to grief; but the officers were 
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CURRENT EVENTS ILLUSTRATED 


(Cc) UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


TPOST ON THE ISONZO FRONT 
r campaign are indicated by this picture of 
we of an active and determined foe, has mea 


making and fortifying of the positions taken h 
” compares the work of the Italian army 


The great difficulties that have beset the soldiers of Italy in thei 
Mount Cueeo. To force their way amid these mountains, in the f: 
and masterly generalship on the part of their leaders. The road- 

Months on the Italian Front,’ 


a guard on duty on the advance lines near P) 
nt great sacrifice of life on the part of the soldiers 


ave been on such a scale that a recent book, ‘ Six 
with the building of the Great Wall of China 


ava, on 





(c) HARRIS & EWING (c) CLINEDINST 
MAJOR-GENERAL HUGH L. SCOTT MAJOR-GENERAL TASKER H. BLISS MAJOR-GENERAL JOSEPH E. KUHN 
General Scott retired, owing to the age limitation, on September 22, and was succeeded by General Bliss, who will retire on December 31 for the same reason. 
General Bliss has been Acting Chief of Staff during General Scott’s recent absence in Russia. General Kuhn has been prominently mentioned as a possible successor 
to General Bliss 


TWO CHIEFS OF STAFF OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY, AND A POSSIBLE THIRD 


CENTRAL NEWS SERvicE 


NEW YORK CITY GREETS THE JAPANESE MISSION 
The Imperial Japanese Mission, headed by Viscount Ishii (seen in the foreground of the above picture, at the left), received an enthusiastic welcome in New York ou 
September 27. The Japanese and American colors were displayed throughout the city. The picture shows the party arriving at the Battery, where they we" 
received by a guard of honor composed of Naval Reserves 











(c) AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION ; 
FOOTBALL PRACTICE AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
The football season this year, will feel the effect of the great conflict in diverting many athletic students from the football field to the even more exciting and 
dangerous contest of war. Almost all of Columbia’s candidates for football honors this season are new and untried men. They are shown in the picture practicing on 
a new machine—a ‘* pushing machine ’’ for strengthening the back and arm muscles 
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(C) AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION 


AN EXCITING AUTOMOBILE RACE AT SHEEPSHEAD BAY, NEW YORK 

A railway train that passes at a speed of fifty or sixty miles an hour gives most people a thrill. But Chevrolet, the winner of this race, drove his car at nearly twice 
this rate, and furnished the forty thousand spectators assembled with a ‘* whirlwind victory ”’ that must have satiated the most avid ‘* speed glutton.”” He made 100 
miles in 54:20,98—two minutes ahead of the previous record in a race of this kind 
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fairly lenient if no evil intent appeared. There isa sincere effort 
to keep our boys clean and maintain purity in their army life. 
But it is a big job, calling for the best in the Government’s 
power. 

“ Ever present was the impelling need of something to lift the 
easy-going, self-confident American out of himself and awaken 
him to definite effort toward a higher life. The preacher sees 
his congregation on dress parade ; or on the streets of his home 
town he meets men with their good behavior outermost because 
he is present. It would do any preacher good to mix with men 
on the level and find out just what humanity is when it is off 
guard. Perhaps thus we could so direct our work as to touch 
men’s hearts and lives more closely than we do now. 

“ As I preached on Sunday to my congregation, two-thirds 
women, and thought of the ten thousand men at the canton- 
ment, probably not one per cent attending any religious service 
that day, and most of them seldom attending any on any Sun- 
day, I wondered if we ministers have really taken the right 
path to reconstruct human hearts and lives. 

“Strange how swiftly are men sifted. In all that throng 
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every workman found his level. If he was careful, earnest, 
capable, he was promoted and kept busy. The slacker, tlie 
trouble-maker, was ‘passed along’ from gang to gang, anil 
finally found himself homeward bound. The lamentable lack 
of initiative and of determination to do one’s best was a striking 
feature among hundreds who had an opportunity to earn larve 
wages—larger, probably, than they had ever obtained previous! y. 
But as a mass it was a truly American crowd, filled with 
enthusiasm and courage, a type of the average American 
manhood. Perhaps the standard was higher among those whi 
came from the small towns, but it was all worthy of commen. 
dation. 

“ When I lined up to get my last pay check and turned in 
my bunk ecard and meal ticket, I felt regret, for it had been a 
vacation filled with inspiration and helpfulness. Besides, I could 
look my butcher, baker, and grocer in the face more cour- 
ageously, which is unusual at the end of an outing.” 

That Saturday night the overalled driver of the motor ear 
made his last homeward trip. The next morning he faced his 
congregation with a new message. 


IN THE STREET OF THE SPY 


BY EDWARD 


on the glass front of the limousine and arrested the mad 

career of the Government automobile in which we were 
riding. The soldier-chauffeur (a Belgian in the near-British 
uniform which the Belgian army now wears, with a small round 
button in his cap marked with the Belgian colors in concentric 
cireles—black, white, red) turned and looked back into the 
car inquiringly. “* We stop here,” the Commissaire announced 
in pantomime. 

Just five minutes before we had rushed directly under a bat- 
tery of heavy French guns, blazing away like furnaces. I did 
not know they were French guns—although the accent was 
marked !—until the Commissaire told me; but then he knew 
every battery, every cantonment, every airdrome, and every 
hospital in that little bit of Belgium behind the Yser lines 
which is still free from the invaders. As we passed the battery, 
a wave of sulphur had engulfed us, the glass of the limousine 
rattled dangerously, and that mad chauffeur, putting on all 
power, had rushed us down the winding Flemish road, scattering 
stray groups of mild-eyed Belgian infantrymen and cavalrymen 
and grazing the metallic flanks of lumbering British motor 
lorries, their canvas sides splashed with Flanders mud, on their 
way down to the lines. He had rushed us over a little canal 
where two or three soldiers were fishing sleepily, in spite of the 
noise of the bombardment. He had dashed us alongside a field 
of over-ripe wheat, through a long avenue of stunted willows, 
across an acre of barbed-wire entanglements, and into the town 
of Zandt, its gray walls gleaming in the splashing sunlight 
which had just followed the customary mornin p Bes its 
claret-red roofs burnished like the morocco binding of old 
books. 

We stepped stiffly from the car onto the slippery cobble- 
stones and stared about us. 

“The Germans shell Zandt almost every day,” said the 
Commissaire, coolly. “* That French battery we just passed 
will probably wake them up. Put the ear in the lee of that 
wall, Pierre,” he called to the chauffeur. “* We shall be back in 
ten minutes.” 


r VHE Commissaire of the Arrondissement of Metseys beat 


* This, gentlemen,” he said, as we walked down the principal 
street of Zandt, “is called the Street of the Spy, because, up to 
this moment, no German shells bave fallen in it. The popula- 
tion of Zandt pretend that it is because the Germans have a spy 
living in this street. Droll, isn’t it?” 

We laughed with him. It is true that no shells had fallen 
in the Street of the Spy, but they had missed it by inches, not 
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yards or rods. If-1 have ever said that the Germans do not use 
heavy caliber shells on unfortified villages and towns, I apolo- 
gize to them. They use their very geaviest sheils on these little 
defenseless villages of west Flanders just behind the Yser 
lines ; they throw almost daily shells which are as destructive 
as cyclones into three or four room dwelling-houses. A row of 
such houses falls like a sand castle when such a shell arrives. 

“But the people want to stay here, of course,” explained the 
Commissaire. ‘* Where can they go? The peasant and the man 
of the small town has no capital except his farm or his house or 
his winkel—his little shop. He has no bank account. He is 
gy He is simple. All he has in the world is here in 

andt. And so he stays. Yes, we give them gas-masks, for thie 
Germans use asphyxiating gas very often here. But it is hard- 
est on the children and the little babies. 

“Those boys we are sending away to-morrow to a safe place 
in France.” He pointed to two youngsters, nine and seven years 
old, peering through the broken glass of a near-by window. 

“ Are you glad to go, manneken ?” he asked the elder. 

“ Oh, yes, yes, mynheer.” 

* But why ?” 

“‘ Because one has fear of the bombardment, mynhecer,” said 
the boy, shivering. 


“This you must see,” said theCommissaire, ducking his hea 
and leading us into a small passageway between two brick walls. 
“It is the most interesting person in Zandt. She has eighty- 
three years. She lost her only grandson in the war. She has 
nothing to eat except from her little garden. There, see !” 

We had emerged on the edge of a tiny plot of land, perhaps 
twenty-two feet square. A gray one-story cottage, covered with 
mossy thatch, bounded it on one side; low walls and an out- 
house inclosed it on the others. The little plot was cultivated, 
densely, compactly, expertly—a mosaic of fruitsand green vege- 
tables. Two apricot trees trimmed in the French fashion were 
trained along the wall, and a low vine, with some sort of pend- 
ent fruit, hung from the outhouse. : 

But, strangest of all, there were three beds of ornamental 
flowers. I stared hard at them, and suddenly I saw that they 
were graves ! 

“ Good-day, madame,” the Commissaire called, touching |is 
hat. “See, these are American gentlemen come to look at your 
little garden.” 

She came slowly from the cottage, a wisp of lace in her white 
hair, wearing the ceremonial black frock (which a peasant woman 
puts on for such feast days as the Feast of the Assumption), 4 
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white apron, and leather shoes. “ You are welcome, gentlemen, 
you are welcome,” she said, with the grace of a chatelaine. 

* But aren’t those graves ?” I asked, pointing to the beds of 
nasturtiums, geraniums, and marigolds which covered three 
long mounds at the end of the garden, taking up almost half of 
the room available for vegetables and fruits. ‘* Madame, aren’t 
those graves ?” 

“ Oh, yes, mynheer,” she said. 

“ They have not been here long, madame ?” I was looking at 
the transplanted geraniums, well rooted in the mud, but not yet 
wholly at home, and the raw muddy rim about the edges of the 
three mounds. 

“Since April, mynheer. I tend them myself,” she added, 
proudly. ; 

I turned to the Commissaire. “ None of those is her grand- 
son’s grave ?” I asked in a low voice. 

“Oh, no,” he muttered. “ Her grandson died in Germany. 
He was taken prisoner at Liege in August, 1914. Madame,” 
he said to her, “the gentleman asks if he may look at your 
graves.” 

“Oh, yes, mynheeren.” She fluttered down before us, bent 
rheumatically at the first mound, and pulled at a weed which the 
rain had freshened. 

** Pray for the soul of Franz Mueller,” I read in breathless 
amazement. “ A Boche?” 

* A Boche, of course!’ said the Commissaire. 

“ And the other two—they are Boches also?” ‘“* Pray for the 
soul of Max Edelsheim’” and “‘ Pray for the soul of Erich 
Schneider,” I read aloud. The neat wooden crosses bore also 
the regimental numbers of the men and the date of their death. 
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“ Boches, too. It happens that they were killed in this garden 
on a reconnoissance.” 

* But why don’t you remove them? You can put them some- 
where else, and then this poor old woman can use all her garden. 
I should think she could hardly raise enough to eat from all 
this little plot, let alone from half of it.” 

We had spoken in French, and of course the old proprietress 
had not understood. The Commissaire now turned to her, speak- 
ing the rhythmic metrical Flemish of west Flanders. “* Madame, 
the mynheer says that we should take up these bodies and place 
them in the churchyard. Do you wish it done so?” 

At first she did not seem to understand, and bent inquiringly 
towards the Commissaire, her little gray eyes screwed up in 
bewilderment at his words. “ What is it, mynheer ?” she asked. 

“ Mynheer says that we should remove the three Germans 
and let you have your garden.” 

“ Oh, nay, nay,” she remonstrated, shaking her head emphat- 
ically. “‘ Nay, mynheeren. God gave me these three graves in- 
stead of the grave of my boy. I could not tend them so well if 
they were in the churchyard. It is too far from my house. Nay, 
nay, let the three sleep here.” 

* But you have not the room, madame.” 

“ There is room in my heart and in my garden, mynheer. I 
shall keep these three graves, and maybe in Germany there is 
some one who will keep the grave of my boy.” 


* Messieurs, there is no use arguing with a peasant,” said the 
Commissaire of Metseys, as we walked back through the Street 
of the Spy to our waiting automobile. “ But she has a fine 
spirit, that old grandmother.” 


“AGAINST MY SECOND COMING .. .” 
BY WILLARD WATTLES 


I 
“ Against my second coming,” 
Christ the Lord hath said, 
“ Provide with driven thunder 
The nations for my bed, 
Make plain the path before me 
With lightning from the skies 
When unbelief shall open 
And all the dead arise. 


II 

“ With patience beyond wisdom 

And knowledge beyond grace 
I have prepared my peoples 

At last to bear my face ; 
By many intimations 

The final truth is known, 
And all the lone discover 

They never were alone. 


Il 

“ Against my second coming,” 

The good Lord Jesus saith, 
“Ten million young men lightly 

Shall charge the gates of death, 
Until, grown still with wonder, 

They know how far they came 
Through many habitations 
Eternally the same. 





IV 

“ Behold, I knit the nations 

With instant words of light, 
And on the clouds of heaven 

My winged feet are bright ; 
Beneath the seas I smite them, 

And through the mountain’s core 
The splendor of my coursers 

Escapes the granite door. 


mn 

“ The shining page my hillside, 
I need no special sea, 

For fishing-boats are paper, 
And oceans, Galilee. 

I walk no more among you 
On brown and lovely feet, 

But yet my hand is on you, 
And still my lips are sweet. 


VI 


“My perfect consummation 
Ye cannot put aside, 
I am the living Jesus 
Who will not be denied ; 
The moment of your anguish, 
When all seemed dead but death, 
I drew you to my bosom,” . . . 
The good Lord Jesus saith. 
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CURRENT HISTORY 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 


HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Based on The Outlook of October 3, 1917 


Each week an Outline Study of Current History based on the preceding number of The Outlook will 
be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—THer Eprrors, 


[Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
one lesson or study. Assign for one lesson selected 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion, 
and only such words as are found in the material 
assigned. Or distribute selected questions among 
different members of the class or group and have 
them report their findings to all when assembled. 
Then have all discuss the questions together. ] 


I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


A. Topic: The War; Submarine War- 
fare; Revelations of the State De- 
partment; Secretary Lane on the 
American Purpose ; Two Kaisers and 
the Pope. 

Reference : Pages 157-160 ; editorial, pages 
162, 163. 

Questions : 

1. From reading the editorial comment 
on Russia (page 158) what are some of the 
things, in your opinion, that Russia most 
needs just at present? 2. Explain the pres- 
ent submarine situation. How can the Allied 
Governments overcome the submarine 
menace? 3. What are the recent revela- 
tions of the State Department? 4. What 
comment has The Outlook made upon 
these? 5. Comment on “There is no way 
to negotiate a peace because Germany can- 
not be trusted.” 6. Would you like to see 
Germany made a subject nation? If so, to 
whom? If not, why not? 7. Give the con- 
tents of the topic entitled “Secretary Lane 
on the American Purpose.” What do you 
think of what is said under this caption? 
8. The Outlook speaks, in its editorial on 
“Two Kaisers and the Pope,” of the re- 
lies of the Kaisers as “ lofty sentiments.” 

Jiscuss this characterization. 9. Make sev- 

eral comparisons between the quoted mate- 

rial from the Kaiser’s replies and that 
quoted by The Outlook from President 

Wilson. 10. What definite peace terms and 

dependable guarantees do you find in the 

replies of the Teuton rulers? If none, ex- 
plain their absence. 11. What would any 
promises amount to coming from Berlin? 

Is it possible to place confidence in the 

expressions of the two Kaisers? 12. Com- 

pare the Entente’s peace terms with those 
of Germany and Austria. 


B. Topic: The Road to Peace, via China. 
Reference: Pages 168, 169. 
Questions : 

1. How has Mr. Dennett shown that 
China is her own enemy? 2. Show also 
how he has indicated that China is a dis- 
turbing factor in world politics. 3. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Dennett, how are China’s 
failings due to her economic condition ? 
4. Diseuss China’s primary need. 5. From 
reading this article what do you understand 
Japan wants in China? 6. Does it seem to 
you necessary to have strong foreign in- 
fluence in China to counteract Japan? 7. 
From what Mr. Dennett says, what do you 





conclude the reasons are why China fears 
Japan? 8 Whatis Mr. Dennett’s opinion 
on whether Japan can be trusted in China? 
Yours? 9. For what reasons does “ lasting 
international peace” hang “in no small 
measure on the Orient”? 10. What lessons 
are there in this article for America? 


II—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Topic: The Reorganization of Agriculture. 
Reference: Pages 176, 177; editorial, 
pages 165, 166. 
Questions : 

1. According to Mr. Price, what in the 
minds of young Americans is the object in 
wanting money? And his belief of their 
conception of happiness? From your own 
observations, do you accept his conclusions ? 
2. What bearing have these remarks of 
his upon “ the industrial reorganization of 
agriculture ”? 3. From what Mr. Price has 
written in this article, do you think he has 
encouraged or discouraged the “back to 
the farm” movement? 4. Does Mr. Price 
think farming can be made attractive 
enough to check the cityward tendency in 
America? Do you? Why or why not? 
5. What results would follow if hours of 
labor on the farms were made to conform 
to those of shop or factory ? 6. What would 
“a scientific industrial system ” for farm- 
ing involve? What present-day methods 
and conditions of American farming would 
it displace? 7. Do you think Mr. Price has 
outlined an attractive “ opportunity for te 
patriotic capitalist”? Reasons. 8. What 
does The Outlook (editorial, pages 165, 
166) think of Mr. Price’s suggestions? 
9. Diseuss The Outlook’s statement: “A 
scientific labor system cannot be adopted 
as long as the present unscientific method 
of distributing farm products is permitted 
to exist.” 10. Offer several criticisms of 
what both The Outlook and Mr. Price 
have to say on the reorganization of agri- 
culture. 


III—PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by the subject-matter of The Outlook. but 
not discussed in it.) 

1. Land hunger has caused most of the 
important wars of history. 2. This world 
will enjoy lasting peace when nationalism 
gives way to internationalism. 3. American 

uistory shows that America has always been 
history sl that A has always | 
slow in appreciating and performing Na- 
tional duty. 4. The progress of civilization 
depends upon well-organized nations. 


IV—VOCABULARY BUILDING 


(All of the following words and expressions are 
found in The Outlook for October 3, 1917. After 
looking them up in the dictionary or elsewhere, 
give their meaning in your own words.) 

Tammany Hall, ultimatum, Parliament, 
nostrums, sinister, immoral diplomacy, sen- 
timents, aperture, anachronism. 
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Dean lived, it would 
pay for its writing 
many times over. It 
is in Mr. Butler’s best 
vein, and is enjoyable 
throughout.”—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 

Illustrated, net $1.35 





MARY C. HOLMES, 


Who Followsin Their Train? 


The charmingly written account of an American 
girl’s adventures in the land of Syria. Those who 
read and succumbed to the fascination of ‘* The 
Lady of the Decoration ’’ may anticipate a similar 


pleasure from this delightful volume. et $1.25 


JAMES A. MACDONALD, LL.D. 


The North American Idea 


A masterly study of America’s vision, America’s 
message, and America’s obligation to the New 
World discussed in the light of the Great War. 

Net $1.25 
EDWARD LEIGH PELL, D.D. 


What Did Jesus Really 
Teach About War? 


Col. Theodore Roosevelt writes: ‘‘ Capital. 
I wish every religious man could read it. I wish, 
too, that in thisage, which exalts softness as a vir- 
tue, pages 111 and 112 could be circulated as a 
tract.’ Net $1.00 


ARTHUR _J. BROWN, D.D. 
Author of ‘* The Foreign Missionary,”’ etc. 


Russia in Transformation 

A book of timely interest, showing the conditions 
leading up to the Revolution and fundamental 
characteristics which will undoubtedly affect New 
Russia. Net $1.00 


CHARLES L. THOMPSON, D.D. 
The Religious Foundations 
of America 


A survey of the elements which from various 
European sources went to the making of America. 
The Reformation principles are traced to their 
original Old World channels, and their culminative 
influence measured and appraised. Net $1.50 


ROBERT E. SPEER, D.D. 


The Stuff of Manhood 


Some Needed Notes in American character. In 
forceful, convincing fashion Robert Speer enlarges 
on some elements of character specially needful to 
American manhood in these crucial times. Net $1.00 


CHARLES R. BROWN, D.D. 
Dean of the School of Religion, Yale University. 


Five Young Men 


Dean Brown’s new work is specially suitable to 
students in college and young men in business. But 
the general reader of almost any type will be able 
to find value in this volume from the pen of a rec- 
ognized writer of light and leading. Net 75 cents 


J. WILBUR_CHAPMAN, D.D. 
When Home Is Heaven 


The various aspects of domestic life, the right 
training of children, the value of the home in which 
God’s name is honored, ete., in Dr. Chapman’s best 
vein. Net $1.25 











P.WHITWELL WILSON. 


The Christ We Forget 


A Lire or Our Lorp For MEN oF To-pay 
A book with scarcely a peer in contemporar) 
publishing. The author, an English Universit) 
man, presents a picture of Jesus which, while actu 
ally new, is astonishingly convincing. Net $1.5 
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America’s Largest Dye Plant is Covered 
with Barrett Specification Roofs— 


HE National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, Inc., is the biggest con- 
cern in the new American dye industry. 


have a longer life than any other and 
cost less per year of service. The rea- 
sons for their long life are: 


In view of all this, do you wonder that 
Barrett Specification Roofs are more 
popular than any other type for use on 
permanent buildings of all kinds ? 


The 20-Year Guaranty Bond 


We are now prepared to give a 20- 
Year Surety Bond on all Barrett Specifi- 
cation Roofs of fifty squares and over, 
in all towns in the United States and 
Canada with a population of 25,000 
and over, and in smaller places where 
our Inspection Service is available. 


First, ; 

because they are constructed of 
Barrett Specification Pitch and Felt, 
the greatest waterproofing materials 
known. 


Second, 
because a greater amount of water- 
proofing is used. in Barrett Specifica- 
tion Roofs than in any other kind of 
roof-covering, and the amount of 
waterproofing material in the roof 
largely determines its life. 


Third, 
because under the 20-Y ear Guaranty 
Plan the roofs must be constructed 
under the supervision of our inspec- 
tors, and we know, therefore, that 
they will be constructed right. 


It has plants im various parts of the 
country and today is turning out dyes 
equal in every way to those formerly 
produced in Germany. 


Its most important plant is the Schoell- 
kopf Works located at Buffalo, N. Y., 
illustrated herewith. 


This plant was designed and constructed 
by the John W. Cowper Company, 
one of the largest firms of engineers in 
this country, and it represents the very 
best in building construction. 


Quite naturally Barrett Specification 
Roofs were chosen to cover the various 
buildings in preference to any other 
type because the experience of many 
years has demonstrated that these roofs 


The Company 


‘Shernnermunenvernsnrtvoeroneinaitioeer ues iersnincitcaNe EM 


Our only requirements are that The 
Barrett Specification dated May 1,19 16, 
shall be strictly followed and that the 
roofing contractor shall be approved 
by us. 

Copies of The Barrett 20-Year Specification, 
with roofing diagrams, mailed free on request 
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New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St.Louis Cleveland Cincinnati _ Pittsburgh 


Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City Nashville Seattle Peoria «ae 
THE BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Limited * 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N.B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N. S. mee 
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Te es tin TM 
This is an actual Photograph of a cross- 
section of the Barrett Specification Roof on 

. A the above plant. Note the five alternating 

- layers of Specification Pitch and F elt wat. r- 
proofing, and the heavy weasing-surface. 
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- of high labor: costs: 




















item of cost in*either fin- 

ishing or refinishing oper- 
ations the wisdom of using and 
specifying finishing materials of _ 
unquestionable quality is more | 
than ever apparent in these days 


oli labor is the biggest’ 4 







It costs no more to apply good var- ~ 
nish or enamel than the “ordinary” 
kind, and the difference in the price 4 
per gallon is trifling. Rooms finished... ’ 
the “Berry” way combine beauty with « 
that lasting quality which insures true ; 
economy. 3 pe 
Liquid Granite Floor Varnish, Lax- 7 
eberry Enamels, Luxeberry wood Fin- - 
ishes and Luxeberry Wall Finishes are’ 
but a few of Berry Brothers’ reliable 
and celebrated products that: discrimin- 
ating users have preferred for sixty 
years, ; ; 
Write for a copy of our houssbuilders booklet 
gteing helpful hints on interior decoration. 


RRY BROTHERS, 






















eM CORPORATES 
rid's Largest Varnish Makers 
Established 1888" - 


Factories: Detroit, Watherville, 
San Francisco 
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ROYAL MAILS (Sek) JAPAN 
NEDERLAND and ROTTERDAM 


Joint Pacific Service (1st, 2nd and 3rd Cabin) 
YOKOHAMA, (Via Hono Cobe, agasaki 
HONG KONG ADA” — 
SINGAPORE BATAVIA 
_ Sailings from San Francisco Oct. 13, 27; Nov. 10, etc. 
Single $100 YOKOHAMA (2né Cabin) $150R.T. 
SAV ALD Soreckelseseo:.Co. 601 Market St.S.F 
or H.E. BURNETT,17 Battery Place,N.Y. 





FLY A SERVICE FLAG 
FROM YOUR HOME 


Show the patriotism of your house- 
hold by letting passersby see how 
many of its men are serving the 
country in Army, Navy, Marines, 
etc. Bill in Congress to make flag 
official. Size 36x24’; red border, white field, one blue star 
for every man in service; fast colors, durable bunting, 
well sewed. Sent postpaid for $2—any number of stars. 


U.S. SERVICE FLAG CO., 1247 Schofield Bldg,, Cleveland, 0. 






















Fre CHEST.WITH JW HITE 


cHite 


is known “In over a 


MOUNTAIN, & 


We manufacture over 200 different styles and sizes, 
therefore we can please the most exacting buyer. We own ° 

and operate the largest refrigerator factory in the World and.our product 
illion Homes.” The “ WHITE 
MOUNTAIN ” refrigerator in itself is an exposition 
of progress. Send for 1918 catalogue. 


REFRIGERATORS 
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THE PETS OF FRANCE 


BY ROBERT DAVIS 


Frenchmen love dogs, with little distinc- 
tion as to breed, conformation, or color. 
Very often a village will have some feature 
predominant in its dogs, such as hound 
ears, dachshund legs, or an Airedale muz- 
zle, a testimony as to the prepotence of 
some distant village sire. One seldom sees 
two dogs in France that look at all alike, 
which is also a testimony that each dog is 
his own breed, although many run to yellow. 

When a train-load of permissionnaires 
file out through the wicket at a depot on 
their way home from the front, about every 
third man is lugging a patient little tame 
dog. Oftentimes the men on leave have to 
wait from six to ten hours for train connec- 
tion s during this period of demoralized 
civilian tratiic, and they will sit for hours 
motionless, in the shade or in the sun, 
holding their little dogs in their arms. 

There is an old saying that a man must 
love something, but he must also enjoy the 
luxury of expressing his love by pr Fon 
smoothing the cheek, kissing, rampling the 
hair of some person or thing. Lacking 
children, wives, or sweethearts, the men in 
the coils of military routine, engrossed by 
impersonal actions, keep a corner of the 
heart warm for the soft body of a dog. In 
the dullness of a defensive trench warfare 
men are taming birds, toads, ferrets, rats. 

There is a certain comic contrast in see- 
ing a dozen men seated on the gray barrel 
of one of their gigantic “365’s,” the most 
puissant article of bombardment they have 
aap and in deciphering between their 

lue puttee legs the name painted along the 
side of the barrel ; perhaps it is “ Méchante 
Demoiselle,” or “ Chérie,” or “ Marie,” or 
“ Fanchette.” When the gun is in action— 
such is the fantastic humor of the affec- 
tionate artillerymen—they constantly caress 
and scold their gun. They strike “ Héléne ” 
in mimic rage, urging her to do better. 
They shame her by comparing her with the 
obedient little “ Clarice.” ai hey pat her 
grim cheek when the telephone reports 
that the range is right. 

I had a ride in a locomotive which was 
entirely covered by the protective coloring 
called “ camouflage ”—the irregular bands 
and blotches of tan, indigo, and forest 

een. A hollow-eyed Gascon, limp from 

ck of sleep and unrelenting attention, 
who had been carrying his daily freight of 
food and ammunition for a year right up 
to rail-head, would not rest after the artists 
had decorated his engine until he had done 
a little coloring himself. From the side of 
the locomotive tender shouts at you in let- 
ters three feet high, “ Loulou,” 

Last week I made a trip in a five-ton 
truck—the kind that can grind along on 
its double wheels in mud or slush up 
to its belly. The little Belgian who drove 
it told me at least eight times on the —" 
voyage that he had been 100,000 kilo- 
meters and as yet had seen no repair shop. 
As he swayed and rumbled along he was 
constantly addressing himself to some one 
other than his passenger. He seemed to 
be holding an imaginary repartee with 
“ Deookie Dahrlin.” I was a long time 
getting his idea. One of his friends had 
told him it was the name given to young 
ladies in polite American society, and he 
thought that the best truck that ever came 
over from America ought to have a 4 
American name. So he was talking to his 
“ Ducky Darling”! 


Somewhere in France with the Red Cross. 
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Sons and Fathers Meet at Billiards 
—MAN TO MAN! 


Play Carom and Pocket Billiards in your home and rear red-blooded boys. 

Unite all members of your family in this life-long comradeship. Homes need the 
protection of these fascinating pastimes shared in common—you owe your boys and 
girls your own society. 


Parents who secured home tables for their y oung folks write us that they themselves 


can hardly wait each day for the “‘ Billiard Hour.” 


HOME BILLIARD TABLES 


Not toys—but scientific Carom and Pocket Billiard Expert Book of 33 Carom and Pocket Games and 
Tables with fast Monarch cushions, accurate angles and High Class Outfit of Balls, Cues, etc., given with every 
ever-level playing beds. Brunswick. 

Handsome designs in oak and mahogany. Regular or SEND FOR BILLIARD BOOK FREE 


folding styles in sizes to fit all homes. Learn how billiards exhilarates mind and body, aids digestion and— 
how it keeps rg off the street. - . , 

= See the tables in attractive color reproductions and get our low price 

EASY TERMS—BALLS, ETC., FREE and home tral offer. All contained in our color-book, “ Billiards— 

The Home Magnet.” Send your address today without fail for free 


(MH i 


Brunswick prices range from $35 upward, according to ony. 
size and design. Popular Purchase Plan lets you play THE BRUNSWICK- RALKE-COLLENDER ([0. 
while you pay—on low monthly payments. Dept. 54Z. 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 








THe BRUNSWICK. RALKE-COLLENDER Cc 
Dept. 54Z. 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
You may send me free copy of your color book—‘ BILLLARDS—The Home 
“ Baby Grand” Magnet,” and tell about your home trial offer. 


DEALERS : Write for agency 
proposition without delay. 
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HAVE YOU READ WHAT IS BEING SAID 
ABOUT THE MODERN LIBRARY ? 


Clifford Smyth, Literary Editor of the New York Times, says: 
“Tf real merit, in typography, binding, convenience, and—best of 
all—subject matter, counts for anything, these books are certainly 
deserving of a fine measure of success. ‘They fill a need that is not 
quite covered, so far as I have observed, by any other publication 
in the field just now.”’ Thirty titles now ready. Hand bound, limp 
Croft leather, GVc per volume. 


Bont AND LivERiIGHT, Publishers, New York 


A book for the thoughtful consideration of every American 


"THE FOES OF OUR OWN HOUSEHOLD 
By THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


A soul-rousing war creed for every American who would make his 
Americanism effective at home and abroad. Fearlessly and warn- 
ingly Colonel Roosevelf’speaks to his own people—pointing the way 
to the great place’ which is theirs, urging them to ensure by the 
very strength of our right that all men may be free. Svo. $1.50, 


GrorcE H. Doran Company, New York 

















AUSTRIA-HUNGARY : The Polyglot Empire 
By WOLF VON SCHIERBRAND 


The present condition and probable future of this anomaly among 
Empires, set forth by the Associated Press man who knows Europe 
so intimately. From 1912 to 1916 the author lived and traveled in 
Austria-Hungary and knows whereof he writes. Illustrated. Cloth, 


8vo. Net, $3.00. 


Freperick A. Stokes Company, New York 


HE REBIRTH OF RUSSIA 42 Egic of the 


By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 

Author of ‘* The War After the War,” etc. 

This is the only first-hand account of the Russian Revolution to be 
published so far in the United States. Mr. Marcosson was in Petro- 
grad during the whole drama of reconstruction, and he enjoyed an 
intimate personal contact with the men who made the astounding 
upheaval possible. His character-study of Kerensky is a brilliant 
analysis of the Russian Lloyd George. The book discloses a drama 
of color and action as thrilling as romance. With 28 illustrations. 
Cloth. Net, $1.25. 

Joun LANE Company, Publishers, New York 





Letters in Wartime ee J 
T TENG r 
By LIEUT. CONINGSBY DAWSON 
Author of ** The Garden Without Walls,” ete. 
‘““'To those Americans who are preparing to take their place at the 
front, to those fathers and mothers who must stay at home and 
wait, this little volume bears a fine, an inspiring message. Here is 
the spirit we want to have, the — which should animate us as a 
nation, expressed very clearly and very simply.’ —New York Times. 
Frontispiece. Cloth. Net, $1.00. (Tenth edition.) 
Joun Lang Company, Publishers, New York 


Even at this day worthy of the historian’ s confidence.— Review of Reviews 


"THE LAND OF DEEPENING SHADOW 


Germany at the Third Year of War 
By D. THOMAS CURTIN 


‘* Better than any other war-time writer, Mr. Curtin has given the 
measure of the German people.”—N. Y. Times. ‘‘ Contains in- 
formation which has been but hinted at.””—Phil. Press. ‘‘ The 
clearest and least imaginative account yet given of the temper and 
conditions of the people as three years of faith have left them.” — 
Phil. Public Ledger. 12mo. Net, $1.50. 


Grorcre H. Doran Company, New York 





PAlTE, WAR AND POLICY 
By GILBERT MURRAY 


There have been few war books of deeper permanent interest than 
this interpretation of the best liberal thought of England by one of 
her greatest scholars. Americans who are looking for light on such 
questions as How Can War Ever Be Right, The Evil and the Good 
of the War, Democratic Control of Foreign Policy, The Future of 
Ireland, America and the War or The Sea Policy of Great Britain, 
will find it in this book. Net, $1.25. 
Houcuron Mirrurin Company, Boston and New York 


6 has UNPOPULAR HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


As recorded in U»cle Sam’s own words 
By HAKRIS DICKSON 


Straight talk from Uncle Sam about the wars he has fought, with 
startling facts that will surprise those who have relied on ordi 
school histories. But every fact comes direct from Government 
records. A book to make us realize that old-time ways of running 
wars will not win the war we are now engaged in. Cloth, 12mo. 
Net, 75 cents. 


FrepErIcK A. Stokes Company, New York 





OR FRANCE 


In response to a request for a tribute to France, the best known 
of America’s authors, painters, musicians, sculptors—in fact, dis- 
tinguished men and women from every walk in life—have an- 
swered with pen and brush, and given of their best. The result is a 
remarkable book. Some of the contributors are: Tarkington, 
Garland, Howells, Sothern, Walter Hale, Sargent, Flagg, Ellen 
Glasgow, ete. There are many illustrations, some in color. 

At all bookstores. Net, $2.50. 


Doustepay, Pace & Co. 


RENSTONE POEMS 
By WITTER BYNNER 
Author of ** Young Harvard and Other Poems,” etc. 


‘“*Many American poets can turn a lyric deftly, and embody in it a 
pleasing image. But there are few poets who, like Witter edi 
can do all this, and in addition put into their lines genuine feeling 
the passion of beauty, which is the authentic mark of true try.’ 
—lIaterary Digest. Cloth, 8vo. Illustrated. N et, $1.75. Cloth, 12mo. 
Not illustrated. Net, $1.35. 


Freperick A. Stokes Company, New York 





ANNY HERSELF 
By EDNA FERBER 
Author of ‘** Emma McChesney § Co.,”’ ete. 


’ 


Edna Ferber’s best work—her first novel since ‘‘ Dawn O'Hara.’ 
It is the story of what happens when a woman, equipped with an 
eager spirit and a driving force of human energy, plunges into the 
business game. How she works out her destiny along original lines 
makes the rest of an absorbing story. 4 illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. 
Net, $1.40. 


FreperiwcKk A. Stokes Company, New York 





HE, RED P NET A Romance of Wartime 
LA but Not of War 
By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 
Author of ** The Wonderful Year,” “* The Beloved Vagabond,” etc, 
‘** Three really great works of fiction in English have now come out 
of this war: H. G. Wells’s ‘Mr. Britling Sees It Through,’ St. 
John Ervine’s ‘ Changing Winds,’ and now this book of Locke’s. 
For this ‘Red Planet’ is going to live. It isa splendid tour de 
force, if not Locke’s masterwork, at least worthy of a place along- 
side his ‘ Belovéd Vagabond,’ just as romantic, just as tender. The 
one great charm of ‘ The Red Pianet ’ is that once having started 
it you never put it down.’”’-—Brooklyn Eagle. Cloth. Net, $1.50. 
Joun Lane Company, Publishers, New York 





One of the biggest things of our time.—London Bookman 
ONIA: Between Two Worlds 
wry x “ TY r “ YT T 
By STEPHEN McKENNA 
“One of the biggest things of our time "—the London Bookman 
says of this novel of a world in the convulsions of transition—‘‘ a 
political novel finer than anything since Disraeli.’’ A story re- 
peatedly declared to be the greatest event in the fiction of the war. 
Linking the ante-bellum world and the world to be, is a flaming 
figure, idealist, patriot. 22mo. $1.50. 
Grorcr H. Doran Company, New York 





"THE MODERN LIBRARY OF THE 
WORLD'S BEST BOOKS 


Over thirty titles now_ready—Shaw, Strindberg, Nietzsche, 
Howells, Samuel Butler, Wells, Geo. Moore, Ibsen, ete., ete. 


The Independent says: ‘* The Modern Library is another step in the 
very right direction of putting good books into inexpensive form. 
Light in weight, of convenient size, with clear print and limp 
leather bindings of pleasant green or blue, they are most agreeable 
small books.’”” Hand bound in limp Croft leather, 60c per volume. 


Bont anv Livericut, Publishers, New York 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


This Department will include descriptive notes, with 
or without brief comments, about books received 
by The Outlook. Many of the important books will 
have more extended and critical treatment later 
FICTION 
Indian Drum (The). By William MacHargand 
Edwin Balmer. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
$1.40. 

A mystery story of crime, remorse, and 
the slow working out of fate. Like “The 
Eyes of the Blind,” by these authors, the 

lot is painstakingly worked out and the 
book is better written than most plot stories. 
The semi-superstition which gives the title 
to the story is weird. The power and 
tragedy of the Great Lakes in time of 
storm form an impressive background. 
Parnassus on Wheels. By Christopher Morley. 

Doubleday, Page & Co., New York, $1.25. 

A quite delightful romance of a spinster 
who buys a book-store on wheels. She is 
accompanied in her travels at first by the 
former owner, who is a brave little man 
with a sense of humor and a gift for talk- 
ing people into buying good books. Their 
adventures are amusing and queer and end 
in marriage. 

Soul of a Bishop (The). By H. G. Wells. 

The Maemillan Company, New York. $1.50. 

A bishop, much perturbed by heresy 
and dogmatism within the Church, by the 
relation of religion to the war, and by nerv- 
ous excitement, is persuaded by an erratic 

doctor to take a strange drug, and there- 
after sees God in a vision, becomes clear 
in mind and purpose, and proclaims that 
nothing must come between God and the 
individual soul of man—not creed, nor 
church, nor form of worship. He thinks it 
necessary to leave his office and abandon 
the Church, a conclusion which will not be 
accepted as necessary or logical by most 
readers. Almost he starts a cult and church 
of his own, urged on by a woman who dotes 
on cults, but he sees the folly of raising an- 
other obstacle between God and man, and 
is left living humbly with his family in 
comparative poverty, and apparently with 
no special plan for urging his vital truth. 
While the book is largely an argument 
rather than a novel, it has many clever 
and even humorous touches, and the char- 
acter of the bishop is wrought out with the 
author’s finest skill. 
Temperamental Henry: The Loves’ of 
Henry the Ninth. By Samuel Merwin. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 
$1.50. 
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E gasp as we try to visualize the loss of life 
brought about by the Great War, when 
for years wrong eating has demanded a 
world-wide toll so great that the last three years’ 
war losses are small in comparison. Authorities 
agree that over 90% of all sickness 















Why Wrong Eating Destroys 
More Lives Than War 


known non-organic ailment by removing the cause 
and has doubled the personal efficiency of his 
atients almost times without number. And now 
ne has written 24 Little Lessons in Corrective Eat- 
ing, containing the boiled down essence of his twenty 





originates in the stomach because 
of wrong eating. Yet not one per- 
son in a hundred has any knowl 
edge of how to properly select, 
combine, or proportion his food, 
which is the fuel of the human 
oo, so as to get any power out 
of it. 


If Stomachs Had 
Windows 


If your stomach only had a win- 
dow in it so that you could look in 
and see what happens down there time. 
after almost any meal, you would 
be amazed. Many foods, harmless 
in themselves, when eaten in com- 
bination with other harmless food: 
ete a chemical] reaction an 

terally explode. 

No wonder most people are below 
par physically most of the time— 
no wonder the average life of man 
is only 39 years, when it should be 


death’s 


to die. He was 


their teens. 


Yet the improper combination 
of foods is only part of the great 
wrongs we do our systems. Few 
people know anything about 
selecting or proportioning their 
food. We wy to run the human 
- : a as naga live M. 
mud, wet leaves, soggy wood, 

a dynamite would te for a Ind. 


and reveal the truth 


Sees, 725 E. 





Who Is Eugene Christian? 


Twenty years ago Eugene Christian was at 
oor. For years he had suffered the 
agonies of acute stomach and intestinal 
trouble. His doctors—among them the most 
noted specialists in the country—gave him up 
educated for a doctor, but got 
no relief from his brother physicians; so as a 
last resort he commenced to study the food 
question in its relation to the human system, 
and as a result of what he learned, he suc- 
ceeded in literally eating his way back to per- 
‘ect health without drugs or medici 
tind—and in a remar 


Today Eugene Christian is a man 55 years 
young. He has more stamina, vitality, and 
physical endurance than most youngsters in 
He literally 
energy and physical power. 
Already 23,000 people have benefited by 
Eugene Christian’s great Gaegrety He 
received thousands of letters like the | 
ing from people he has treated: “I think the 
: Almighty sends men on earth at different 
three times as great. riods with independent and fearless minds 
rectify the ———- that have been taught 
in all its sim: roy — 
a7 Brook, 10 N. 10th St., Salt Lake City, 
h. 


“ Your lessons are invaluable to me, and have 
revolutionized both my diet and my health.”— 


ypnes’enpertones in actual practice. 
ivery step is logically explained. 
Actual menus are given covering 
all conditions of health and sick- 
ness, for all ages and occupations. 

ons are given for each state- 
ment which any one can easily un- 
derstand, and it is a simple matter 
to foilow the simple directions. And 
the beauty of Eugene Christian’s 
methods is that you get results 
with the very first meal. Nospecial 
foods are required. You don’t have 
to upset your table to follow his 
directions. Neither do you have to 
eat things you don’t enjoy—Nature 
never intended you should. 


Send No Money 


The price of Christian’s 
Course, in 24 lessons, contain- 
ing rules, methods, and actual 
menus which are literally 
priceless—is only $3. We will 
gladly send you the course 
without deposit for five days’ 
inspection. Merely mail the 
coupon or 
wee 4. Tren oe" 


letter. If @ 
you de- @ ciety, Inc. 


cide Dept. 1510, 


icines of any 
bly short space of 


jates mental 


as 
follow- 


L Corrective Eating 
ipton S8t., Huntington, 








Eat Yourself Well 


Eugene Christian has long been recognized as a world 
authority on food and its relation to the human system. Over 
23,000 people have come under his care, and the results of 
»his work have bordered on the miraculous. _ 

Without drugs or medicines of any kind—simply by teach- 
ing the proper selection, combination, and proportioning ot 
foods under given conditions (and they vary according to 
age, climate, occupation, etc.), he has cured nearly every 





The adventures in business and social 
life of a somewhat impetuous lad of nine- 
teen. 

Wolf-Lure. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 

France after the fall of Bonaparte is the 
scene of a stirring romance of adventure, 
violence, treasure-finding, wolf-hunting, 
political intrigue, and personal revenge in 
rapid succession. The story is not always 
quite probable, but it holds the reader’s 
attention closely. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
Opening the West with Lewis and Clark. 
By Edwin L. Sabin. Illustrated. (Trail Blazers 
Series.) The J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. $1.25. 
A historical tale for boys. 


Raccoon Lake Mystery (The). By Nevil Mon- 
roe Hopkins. Illustrated. The z B.. Lippin- 


Q~ 


cott Company, Philadelphia. $1.35. 


Boy Scout (The), and Other Stories for 
Boys. By Richard Harding Davis. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, New York. $1.25. 

The collection includes “ Gallegher,” per- 
haps the best known of the author’s early 


Corrective Eating Society, Inc., 2 emt ave.W¥. ¢ site 


Secadill a ~ ” 443 Fourth Ave., New York 
eep the course, send the e Send me the 24 Little 


money. If not, mail the Lessons in Corrective Kat- 
books back. Tear out ,¢ in g: | will either remail them 
j 2 within five days, and owe you 

a eager ooh DM @ nothing, or send you $3. 

e i 
as this announce- » 
ment may notap- ¢ 
pearhereagain. @ Name...........ceeececececereeeeeeeenes 

¢ 





stories, and several other tales which relate 
to boys or will appeal to them. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 

Arctic Prairies (The). By Ernest Thompson 
Seton. New Edition. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1.75. 

Pilgrimage with a Milliner’s Needle (A). 
By Anna Walther. The Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York. $1.50. 

An animated account of the adventures 
ofa Danish girl who “ millinered her way ” 
through Europe, America, and even Africa. 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

New Archeological Discoveries (The). By 
Camden M. Cobern, D.D. The Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, New York. $3. 

This splendidly illustrated volume of 
nearly seven hundred pages exhibits the 
new light now thrown on the New Testa- 
ment and on the life and times of the 
primitive Church. Part I shows it from 
the Greek papyri and other MSS. discov- 
ered mostly in Egypt, ancient New Testa- 
ments in Greek, Syriac, and Coptic, besides 


primitive Christian documents, and ser- 
mons, prayers, hymns, and letters. Part 
II turns to the monuments, inscriptions, 
and other finds in graves, cemeteries, many 
cities mentioned in the New Testament, 
and various new documentary and episto- 
lary evidence. The whole is a veritable 
museum of primitive Christianity. 

Old _ Testament Manuscripts (The). In the 
Freer Collection, Part I1—The Washington 
Manuscript of the Psalms. By Henry A. 
Sanders. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Part I, published four years ago, con- 
tained a manuscript of the Four Boeke. 

Its successor, an ancient Greek version of 

the Psalms, containing one hundred and 

seven leaves or fragments of leaves, con- 
sists of two portions, the smaller of which 
is found to be the oldest representative of 
the Psalter text in early Christian use. 

Nine facsimile plates illustrate the whole, 

appended to which is a Greek reprint in 

modern type. The editor’s critical Intro- 
duction to this manuscript, its text, and its 
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THE OUTLOOK 


[Advertisement] 


The Simplex Way of 


Selling Real Estate 


The Story of a Successful System of Finding Cash Buyers 


HIS is a short tale about a 
quick sale. 

It tells of a modern method 
of selling property without 
paying big commissions to 
agents. 

It tells how this system sold 
my property—quickly, and for 
cash—and how it can do the 
same for you. 

It gives information of 
immense value to every man 
and woman who has real 





estate for sale. 
Through a business deal I became the 
owner of a property in an adjoining State. 
The place was so run down that it would 
have required $500 or $600 to make the 
house habitable. 


As the property was so located that I 
could not fies on it, and, being unoccupied, 
brought me no income, I was, of course, 
anxious to dispose of it as quickly as possible. 


Never having tried to sell any real estate, 
and knowing no better method to pursue, I 
placed the property in the hands of a local 
real estate agent. 


his agent, following out the usual 
methods of the average small-town real estate 
man, put a “ For Sale” sign on the property 
and then sat down and waited for some one 
to come along and inquire about it. 


After several months had elapsed without 
any word from the agent, I wrote and in- 
quired as to the prospects of a sale. He 
replied that he had been unable to do any- 
thing with the property and had come to the 
conclusion that it was impossible to sell it 
in its present run-down condition, and advised 
me to spend $500 in repairs. 

Not having any money to spend on the 
place, and having lost all faith in the agent’s 
ability to find a buyer, I decided that if any- 
thing was done I would have to do it myself. 


Fortunately for me, about that time, I 
learned of “‘The Simplex Plans for Selling 
Real Estate ” that had just been brought out 
by a New York publishing house. These I 
secured, and much to my delight, I found 
they contained seven definite plans for adver- 
tising and selling just such a property as 
mine. 

Selecting from these seven selling plans 
the one that seemed best suited to my re- 
quirements, I immediately put it into opera- 
tion with the following gratifying results: 

Within three days I had eighteen people 
interested in my property, and within two 
weeks I made a satisfactory sale, having 
received three cash offers and two offers of 
exchange. 

And, what is of the utmost importance, 


the cost of advertising and selling my prop- 
erty by the Simplex System was /ess than $15, 
whereas if I had followed the agent’s advice 
I would have been compelled to spend $500 
in repairs, and pay him $125 commission 
when he made the sale. 

That my experience is not unusual is evi- 
denced by what others say who have availed 
themselves of this method of selling. Here 
are some extracts from recent letters: 

“Sold my Maryland property promptly.”— 
George W. Billings, Ohio. 

“ Closed a deal on my mill property at $4,500.” 
—H. T. Luff, Delaware. 

“Sold my property within ten days, and for 
cash. Gladly recommend your methods.”—Wm. 
H. Cartland, Massachusetts. 

“Through your methods I secured a very 
satisfactory deal for my 30-acre place in Orange 
County, California.”"—/. B. Schwenther, Arizona. 

“ Your method of turning real estate into cash 
sold a farm for me that I had been trying to sell 
for a long time—sold it in a few months, and for 
cash, too.”—A/rs. L. A. Childs, Minnesota. 


Every reader of this publication with any 
real estate to sell should get the Simplex 
Selling Plans at once. They are complete, 
simple and practical, and are for the express 
purpose of selling homes, farms and_build- 
ing lots located anywhere in the United 
States and priced at not more than $15,000. 

The Plans are contained in 8 pocket-size 
booklets, in a special library case, and they 
are so plain and easy to follow that anyone 
who can read and write English can use them. 

The best proof of the efficiency of this 
system of selling real estate is the fact that 
through its use more than 5,000 properties in 
the 48 States have already been sold. 

If you will write to the publishers of the 
Plans at once, you can share in their special 
free-examination offer. 

Send no money. pat fill in and mail the 
coupon and a complete set of these copy- 
righted Plans will be sent to you by parcel 
post, prepaid, with convincing evidence of 
what they have done for others, and what 
they can do for you. 

In this way you take no risk, as you may 
examine the Plans in your own home with- 
out cost or obligation. Then if you want to 
keep and use them, send the publishers $5 in 
full payment for them. If you do not wish 
to keep them—if you are not convinced that 
they are just what you need to make a quick, 
cash sale of your property—simply return 
them and you will owe the publishers nothing. 

As the publishers reserve the right to with- 
draw this special, free-examination offer at 
any time, better cut out, fill in and mail 
the coupon right now to THE SIMPLEX 
COMPANY, Dept M, 1123 Broadway, New 
York, or, if you prefer, copy the coupon on 
a post card or ina letter. 


THE SIMPLEX COMPANY, Publishers, Dept. M, 1123 Broadway, New York 


You may send me, postage prepaid, a complete set of the SIMPLEX PLANS FOR SELLING REAL ESTATE, in 
8 pocket-size booklets in library container. After receiving them I am to have five days in which to examine them, at the 
end of which time I will either remail them to you or send you $5 in full payment for same. I agree not to show them to any 


one, except members of my own family, unless I keep them. 
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The New Books (Continued) 

problems evinces the eminent degree of 

skill and learning in paleography attained 
by American scholars. 
WAR BOOKS 

America’s Case against Germany. By 
Lindsay Rogers. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. $1.50, 

Destruction of Merchant Ships under In- 
ternational Law (The). By the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Frederick Smith, K.C., M.P., H. M. Attorney- 
General. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
$1.75. 

Germany : The Next Republic? By Carl 

Ackerman. The George H. Doran Com- 
pany, New York. $1.50. 


How to Live at the Front. Tips for American 
Soldiers. By Hector MacQuarrie, 2d Lieuten- 
ant Royal Field Artillery. The J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. $1.25. 

Six Months on the Italian Front, 1915- 
1916. By Julius M. Price. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. $3.50. 

War Against War (The). By Professor Chris- 
ten Collin. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 80c. 

World in Ferment (A). By Nicholas Murray 
Butler. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$1.25, 

SCIENCE 

Name this Flower. A Simple Way of Finding 
Out the Names of Common Plants. By Gaston 
Bonnier. E. P, Dutton & Co., New York. 
$2.50. 

Way of the Air (The). A Description of Mod- 
ern Aviation. By Edgar C. Middleton. The 
Frederick A.Stokes Company, New York. $1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Around the Year in the Garden. A Season- 
able Guide and Reminder. By Frederick Frye 
Rockwell. Illustrated. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $1.75. 

Civilized Commercialism. By Ernest G. 
— E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

1.25. 


Community Theatre (The), In Theory and 
Practice. By Louise Burleigh. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50. 

Food, Fruit, and Flowers. By Walter P. 
Wright. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2. 

Growth in Silence: The Undertone of 
Life. By Susanna Cocroft. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York. $1.50. 

How to Debate. By Edwin DuBois Shurter. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $1.35. 

Interior Decoration for the Small Home. 
By Amy L. Rolfe, M.A. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, fo York. $1.25. 








Have You Left School? 


with a diploma, or without it? In either case, 
you of course do not wish to leave off being 


educated. When education ends, life ends. 
Take a Reading Course 


Everybody reads, but too many read without any 
plan, and to no purpose. The college graduate 
is like other people in the need of system, but 
a little more likely to realize his need. The 
Chautauqua Reading Course is useful alike to the 
person of limited training, who labors many nights 
over each book, and the critic or vigorous man of 
affairs who can sweep thru them all in a few hours. 
For either, a group of related, intelligible, and 
competent studies leads to a well rounded result. 


Don’t Read at Random 


For many years, the very mention of a reading 
course has meant without further explanation, 
the Chautauqua reading course. It was the first 
and is still the best and it alone has a world- 
wide fame. The cost is trifling, $6 for a year. 
Are you tired wasting your odd minutes ? Write 
for First Year Outline. 


CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, Chautauqua, New York 


































ig War M 


Sent Free! 


Most complete le map of the Western Front ever pub- 
lished. Over 7,000 p! proughly ind indexed Se. of 
war maps contain lees than ae fortresses, 
fortified towns, naval arsenals, forts, =e batteries, 
air cult a oo, wireless stations, and railways clearly indi- 

‘ou to follow every battle mentioned in ne 

despatches, ay nd to see the strategic importance of each p 
Scale of map, 10 miles to the inch. Size, 28 x 36 inches, but 
folds into convenient cover, 5}¢ x 74—just right to be carried 
in the pocket for frequent consultation. Printed on excel- 
lent paper. This map sent to = absolutely free for ex- 
amination. Just mail a postal or letter and simply say “ Send 
me your large scale war map. If it suits me, within five days 
I will send you $1; a I will return it.” That’s al 
one no money. y. Do it now, before you turn the 

Every red- blooded American will have constant use 
or this map during the coming month: 

Note: If you want the map mounted on cloth, greatly in- 
creasing its durability, write $2 ins of $1 in your letter. 
NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Dept. 110, OYSTER BAY, NEW , OYSTER BAY, NEW YORK 





Mastery of the 
BIBLE brings 


Power to develop your own life, to in- 
fluence the lives of others, to make right 
decisions, and to learn 
to adjust yourself to 
your circumstances. 

The best Bible to useis the 

Scofield ReferenceBible 

asall “< oa es 

are on the pages 

oheret they occur. 

Study this Bible for a short time 
and you will know the Bible. 
Cloth, Sep post- 
large, clear type 2 paid 
Leather bound styles, $4.50 up 
The BibleStudent’s Manual 


FREE) 2 92 pith crery py 


d when 


All booksellers or from the publishers 








U ity Press American Branch 
SS Wiest 324 Strest New York 





Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
applied directly upon a 
tender, aching corn stops 
the soreness at once and 
soon the entire corn or 
callus loosens and can be 
lifted off with the fingers 
without even a twinge 
of pain. 


Freezone 


Removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the 
toes and hardened calluses. 
Does not irritate or inflame 
the surrounding skin or tissue. 
You feel no pain when apply- 
ing it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a small bot- 
tle of Freezone on your dress- 
er and never let a corn ache 
twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any 

drug storein the U. S. or Canada 


THE EDWARD WESLEY CO. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Secret of Fast 
Typewriting 


New Method enables anyone to write 80 
to 100 words a minute without mistakes. 


It’s all in the FINGERS. 


Doubles and Trebles Salaries 


Now, for the first time, has an idea been discovered 





nimble enough. This new easy method overcomes 
this at once—develops finger strength and flexi- 
bility by exercises away from the machine—trains 
the fingers beforehand for their work on the ma- 
chine—and the results border on the miraculous. 


Valuable Book Free 


We have prepared a book which tells all about the 





and accuracy—within the reach 
of every typews riter user. 


colleg: 
graduates and so-called “ touche . 
writers who formerly never ex- 
ceeded 30 to 40 wo a minute 
are writing 80 to 100 words with 
less effort and with infinitely 
r accuracy than ever be- 
ay And their salaries have 
jumped from a meager $8 to 
$15 per week to $30, $40 
even $50. 


Amazingly Easy for 
Anyone 


No matter how low your ew | 
no matter how labored 
your efforts, no matter how weak 
or clumsy your fingers now 
seem to be, no matter how little 
or oe much experience you 
have had, no matter what other 
courses you have taken, this 
new method will positively bring 
you the desired results, as thou- 
sands of stenographers — and 
— lawyers, reporters 
-— writers as well—have al- 
ey em. It makes the key- 


which puts 5 —great 8) 
Why Aren’t 





Why are most sten 


even $50? 
they ought to gi 


matter 
No mati 


Typewriting has a 
pap, Lette! 


Raise First Year 
J. H. Krull - --- $836 
O. B. Hunter--- — 780 
8. Shainin 1,800 
wy Parker--- 240 
H. Gardiner - 900 
Stoneman --- 780 





Stenographers 
Better Paid? Sz-page boo 


phers gettin 
$15 a ee others get $ 
words tell the kk. “Ss noth- 
ing in the wor ant but lack of ‘speed and accuracy 
on the typewriter that is keep’ 

that is yey 3 aes stenographers of the pay 


Think a mn het og ‘what is a stenographer 

Isn’t it for your finished product—for the 

tity and quality of letters or = typew ritten 

‘ou can turn out in a da; 

r how good you are at 

—< expect much increase in pa: 
ed—real a a on 
ere are a few Ly = = «* ow the New Way in 


tters from ‘Tepe Students and from scores 
of Cthers will be found in the free book. 
has done for them it wlll do for you. 


wonderful gymnastic fager ex- 
ercises and explains the course 
in complete detail, which is free 
to those interested. 


opening ideas and valuable in- 
formation. It explains how this 
unique new method will quickly 
make your fingers strong and 
dextrous, bring them under 
fect_control—how in a few short 
weeks you can transform your 
typewriting and make it ——, 
accurate and wo + speedy 
—all this and much more is 
told in detail. No instruction 
k ever written, no matter 
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and 
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id for’? 
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rr you can 
pay until you get 
typewriter. 


What it 


Raise First Year 
Richard Clarke - - $900 
R. L. Rankin --- 420 
Carlos C. Guerre - 2,000 
C. C. Dorsey "300 


J. P. Jones - - - - 
H. K. Temme - - - 








as simple and as familiar 
~ a@ pencil. RP oa short weeks of spare time study is all that 
is required and t Course in- 


he work is amely fascinati: 
chedes complete eae library ers. 


or stenograp! 


Trained Fingers—The New Way 


ropean music teachers, when training their pupils for the 
o, invariably give special gymnastic finger exercises. 
piano. best results cannot be obtained—the fingers simply can- 
not be used correctly—unless the student develops the 
roper finger muscles. 
Fis trains is even more essential to expert qeewsiing, 
e reason n ‘that at so few people can write more than 30 to 40 
wae a minute is because t Pe their fingers are not flexible or 


what its cost, ever told so 
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OCTOBER 1, 1917. 

State of New Yow, , County of New York, ss. 

Before me, a Nota’ 
oo having been du 
pont rose it, ete., the aforesa 

ment, ¢ of the 

August 24, 1912, embodied in section 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 

her— 

— Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 


sworn acco! 


Editor—Lyman Abbott. 

anagii > itor— 

“ a a Townsend, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
Manag: 

Daeg We Outlook x Company, $81 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 


2. That the owners are 
The Outlook Company, $81 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 


Stockholders of The Outlook Company o per 
cent or more of the total amount of stock Bk nes BET 1917: 


Lawrence F. Abbott......381 Fourth Ave., New York 
J . ‘Cornwall, New York 
-381 F Fourth Aye., New, York 


Bate ttory Place jm York 
ew York 


Wal et ittende 
pase F wees a. ne Broad ‘Ave., New York 


Estate of H. is ie... Sum: 





mit, N. J. 
Almira V. Seppe: Mountainville, New York 
Harold T. .....381 Fourth Ave., New York 
N. T. Pulsife 456 Fourth Ave. New York 
pany | ee goulot, 259 Schen: mectady Ave. N.Y. 
James S| Wall St., New 
Robert D Townsend 381 Fourth Ave., New York 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF THE OUTLOOK, PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT NEW YORK, N. Y., FOR 


lic = ont | od the State and cee coy weld, personally gbrrered Robert D. Townsend. 


to law Geno 
tthe best of his is x - 
-- “_ - ro i, to he es for the date si 
wr om Postal Laws and regulations, to wit 


he is the Managi Editor of THE 
yw belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
own in = above caption, required by the Act of 


3. That the me bondholders, mo ees, and other 
security holders owning or holding roe cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
names of the owners, stockholders, and securi 


iving the 
holde 
ifany, contain not only the list of stockho ~y an 
security yballew as Gey appear upon the books of the 
company, but also, cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
ea ao Dae of the = or corporacion for whom such 
rustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
ledge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders ond security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a omen, other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this nt has no 
reason to believe that any other perso’ a. ¢ or 
commence has any interest direct or indirect 
tock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 
(Bigned) yo g- & D. TOWNSEND, M: . 
ge rm to and subscribed before me tate ath wa ny of 
September, 1917. 
L) Cignd é. Lynn Eppy. 
Notary "Public, Westchester County ; New bey County 
pes hea No. i ee oe ~ 's No. 8029 ; 
e estc ount Commission 
expires 4, 30, 1918. sa 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 




















All legitimate questions from Outlook readers about investment securities will be answered either by personal letter or 
in these pages. The Outlook cannot, of course, undertake to guarantee against loss resulting from any specific invest- 
ment. Therefore it will not advise the purchase of any specific security. But it will give to inquirers facts of record or 
information resulting from expert investigation, leaving the responsibility for final decision to the investor. And it will 
admit to its pages only those financial advertisements which after thorough expert scrutiny are believed to be worthy of 








confidence. All letters of inquiry regarding investment securities should be addressed to 





THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 

















The New War Tax Law 


The new law analyzed and reduced to a 
convenient reference for the busy man 










We have prepared for distribution among investors 





1—A booklet describing the 
New War Tax Bill, anno- 
tated and indexed 


2—A revised Income Tax Chart 






The new law is conveniently arranged for reference. 


The chart shows how it affects incomes ranging from 


$2,000 to $3,000,000. 







This War Tax Literature Z-64 will be forwarded upon request. 


The 





National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 








CORRESPONDENT OFFICES 











San Francisco, CAL. 
424 California Street 
Los ANGELEs, CAL. 
Hibernian Building 
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137 So. La Salle Street 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 
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10 State Street 
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Marine Bank Building 
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Miners Bank Building 


303 Baronne St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1421 Chestnut Street 
Battimore, Mp. 
Munsey Building 
WasuineTon, D. C. 
741 15th Street, N. W. 






PORTLAND, ORE. 
Railway Exchange Bldg. 
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SAVING FOR AMERICA—AND YOURSELF 


BY FRANK 


RE you saving to build a home? 
Then buy a Liberty Bond. 
Are you saving to send your boys 
to college? Then buy a Liberty 
Bond. 

Are you saving to go to Europe after the 
war? Then buy a Liberty Bond. 

Are you saving to buy a farm? Then 
buy a Liberty Bond. 

Are you saving to go into business? 
Then buy a Liberty Bond. 

Are you saving to have a competence in 
later years? Then buy a Liberty Bond. 

Are you saving that you may have some- 
thing to leave your wife and children when 
you are taken from them? Then buy a 
Liberty Bond. 

You can both save and serve by laying 
aside from your income a certain sum each 
week or month, and using these savings to 
buy United States Government Liberty 
Loan 4 per cents. 

What an opportunity for any thrifty 
American! To help the Nation finance the 
war to victory and at the same time provide 
for one’s own future needs, with no greater 
sacrifice than prudent economy in the pur- 
chase of things not absolutely necessary for 
a comfortable living. 

Such an opportunity can hardly be dig- 
nified as a sacrifice—surely it ought not to 
be spoken of as a sacrifice alongside of the 
great sacrifice that millions of men are now 
making on the blood-stained fields of Eu- 
rope. 

The men who have been called to the 
colors are asked to give their lives, if need 
be, in defense of human rights and for the 
safety of the Republic ; but those of us who 
must stay at home are only asked to save, 
with the guarantee of the Government that 
our savings will be returned to us on de- 
mand and with interest. 

Does it not make you feel like a miser] 
money-lender when you stand on the von | 
as those lines of khaki go marching down 
to the ships, the flags flying in the breeze 
and many a tear-stained face anxiously 
watching for a last sight of a son or 
brother—to think that these men are going 
to give their lives while you are only privi- 
leged to lend your money ? 

But perhaps you do not quite understand 
how you can lay up treasure for yourself 
at the same time that you are responding 
to the call of the Nation for the sinews of 
war. It does sound like a paradox. 

Let us suppose that you are looking for- 
ward to that day when you expect to call 
in the architect to draw up the plans for 
that little home in the country you have 
been dreaming of. The present is not a 
good time to build your home. Labor and 
building materials are now high—much too 
high for one who must count his pennies in 
— the _— cost of living. When the 
inevitable readjustment of prices comes, 
the cost of building will be much lower than 
now. This is a good reason for deferring 
home building, but there is a much more 
important reason. 

The labor and materials of the Nation 
are now urgently needed in the great under- 
taking to which we have pledged ourselves. 
The more labor and materials we can de- 
vote to this task, the more certain will we 
be of bringing the war to a speedy end with 
honor to ourselves. 

The fate of the democracies of the world 
now depends upon the rapidity with which 
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America can mobilize her productive re- 
sources in field and workshop, and pour the 
wealth of her labor into England, France, 
Italy, and Russia. 

Our young men will in vain offer up 
their lives on the battletields of France if 
we do not back them up with a myriad 
cargoes of the products of our labor—bread 
and meat, rifles and shells, field guns and 
airplanes. And ships—more ships, more 
ships—to carry our precious cargoes. 

The task is far beyond our normal abil- 
ity and capacity. To undertake it with 
confidence, we must give the Government 
first call on all our productive resources. 
Every hour of nail x labor and every 
pound of useful material-must be at the 
service of the Government. We are not 
such Titans that we can go along with all 
our peaceful pursuits and take on a great 
war besides. 

If your home were burning up and your 
water supply were running short, what 
would you think of a neighbor who, when 
appealed to for aid, cried out, “ You can 
have some of my water, but I can’t stop 
watering my garden.” The world is afire, 
and ty bed een called upon to put out 
the conflagration. The only way we can 
do it is by pouring across the Atlantic a 
great stream of men and materials. The 
men are on the way ; it is up to us to do 
the rest. We can’t do it if we take for our 
own selfish uses the things the Nation 
needs. 

So it must be plain that this is not a very 
good time to begin building a home that is 
not absolutely needed at once. But it is a 

ood time to save money for a home to be 
built when the Nation’s need for all its re- 
sources is less urgent than now. And there 
is no better way to save money now for 
some use in the future than by the purchase 
of Liberty Bonds out of one’s current in- 
come. The Government, the banks, the 
corporations, and the employers of labor 
have made it easy to save prc 

When our armies return home from the 
great adventure, then will be the time for 

ou to build that home in the country. 
Then these honored veterans of the great- 
est conflict in history, these courageous 
young men who helped to make the world 
safe for democracy, will want work. Khaki 
will be laid aside be overalls, rifles will be 
dropped for the tools of peaceful industry, 
ribbons of bravery will be put away in the 
family Bibles and “union cards” will be 
brought out from dusty drawers. 

When that time comes—and the more 
vigorously we go at the task, the sooner 
will it come—the American citizen who was 
not privileged to cross the seas with the 
colors will have opportunity of serving the 
common cause by providing work for these 
veterans of the war. The economic re- 
adjustment after the war will demand as 
great political and industrial leadership as 
the present situation, and it will likewise 
call for the most unselfish National service 
on the part of all Americans. 

To illustrate how you can save for your- 
self and at the same time serve the Nation, 
let us suppose that you are earning $2,500 
a year, and that you want to save to build 
a home. How much can you lay aside each 
week or each month? The saving of $25 a 
month will enable you to buy a Liberty 
Bond for $500; a $50-a-month saving 
would, in the course of twenty months, 
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Investment 
Secured By 
Productive 
FarmLands 





Security comprises 
several thousand acres 
of rich producing land 
in prosperous section, 
where diversified farm- 
ing and stock raising 
are particularly profit- 
able. Value of property 
over twice amount of 
loan. Net annual in- 
come over five times 
interest charges. Ex- 
perienced manage- 
ment. $500 Bonds, 
maturing in 3 to 10 
years. 


Write for 
Circular No. g81Z. 
Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


10 South La Salle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Investors are cordially 
invited to write us fora 
sample copy of this 12 
page illustrated month- 
ly. Please ask for it by 
Number 0-200. 


AHBickmoreé[p 
lil BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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HYMN BOOKS 


FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF CHURCH WORK 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE EXAMINATION COPIES 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


C When you notify The Outlook 
Important to Subscribers of a change won address, 
both old and new address should be given. Kindly write, 
if possible, two weeks before the change is to take effect. 
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Simple and 
Profitable: 


| If you buy a vacant lot in a growing 
| neighborhood for a thousand dollars 
and presently sell it for two thousand 
| —100% profit—it is not considered re- 
markable. Simple, safe and profitable, 
| merely. 
| We do a similar thing with vast tracts of finest 
growing timber, with PROFITS sometimes 
much greater because we are guided by 37 
ears of expert experience. 

hrough knowledge of the field we are fre- 
queaty enabled to purchase (with our own 
| funds) timberlands at prices much below their 
value. On these we issue 

LACEY PROFIT SHARING BONDS 

(to a total not more than purchase price plus 
actual expenses f maintenance for a cer- 
come, bento) in denominations of $100, $500, 


Your Lacey Bond is practically a certificate 
of your PART OWNERSHIP and participation 
in PROFITS when the timber is sold (in addition 
to the 6%—cumulative—interest). PROFITS 
alone in similar transactions by us have con- 
sistently run from 6% to 30% or more (average 
= annum) and, of course, loss is not even to 
considered. Our record precludes it. 


Full details in booklet 
7-214 sent on request. 


| [ACEY JIMBER ©. 


332 S. Michigan Ave. 30 East 42nd St. 
Chicago New York City 
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Saving for America—and Yourself (Continued) 
make you the possessor of a $1,000 bond. 
The initial payment is two per cent—$10 
on a $500 bond and $20 on a $1,000 bond. 

All that you have to decide now is the 
amount of your earnings that you think 

ou can conveniently lay aside each month. 
Then go to any bank in your community, 
or to a New York Stock Exchange house, 
or to your employer (if you have one), and 
say that you can spare so much a month 
for the purchase of a Liberty Bond. 

The Soul will be purchased from the 
Government by a bank, and you, of course, 
will not take title to it until you have paid 
for it in full. If later on you find you can- 
not save as much as you thought, there will 
be no difficulty in readjusting the terms, 
either by a sale of a part of your original 
purchase, or by a lengthening of the period 
of payment. On the other hand, if you find 

you can save more, you can buy more bonds, 
in $50 or $100 denominations, and pay for 
them on the same partial payment plan. 

If it happens that you must entirely stop 
your savings and mal use of those already 
accumulated, you will be able to sell your 
bond for cash and get back the money put 
into it. Liberty Bonds can always be in- 
stantly converted into cash. If you sub- 
scribe for a $1,000 bond, pay $200 in four 
monthly installments, and then have imme- 
diate need for that $200, any bank will sell 
the bond for you and hand you the pro- 
ceeds in the course of a few hours. 

When your bond is finally paid for, it will 
be better than gold in your pocket. Money 
in your pocket earns nothing; money in 
Liberty Bonds pays you interest while it is 
working in the service of the Nation. More- 
over, a full-paid Liberty Bond is the best 
collateral in the world. Any bank will ac- 
cept it as security for a loan very nearly to 
the full amount of the bond. 

After the war, with your savings in Lib- 
erty Bonds, you can go ahead with your 
home-building plans, or with any other 
project that calls for your savings. The 
markets of the world will eagerly bid for 
these bonds. You will then have the choice 
of selling your bonds to get the cash or else 
using them as collateral for bank loans. If 
= borrow from the bank on Liberty 

onds, you may repay the loan from your 
current income, and still remain the owner 
of the bonds. 

In the home of the writer there is a 
young Frenchwoman who, each month, on 
receipt of her wages, takes three-quarters 
of the money to an international banking 
house and buysa bond of the French Re- 

ublic. When asked why she put nearly all 
ier money in these bonds, she answered : 
“ Pour la France.” 

How much will you save “ For Amer- 

ica ” and yourself ? 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. What is your opinion as to the safety of the 
following bonds ? St. Louis and San Francisco prior 
lien'4s; Pere Marquette first 5s; Chicago, Rock 
Island, and Pacific refunding 4s ; St. Louis, Iron 
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Questions and Answers (Continued) 
Mountain, and Southern, R. and G. div., 4s. ; Mis- 
souri Pacific first and ref ding 5s. 

A. These are all second-class bonds, but 
are good bonds for a man who watches his 
investments. We would call your attention 
to the fact that many railway bonds of the 
highest grade are now selling at the lowest 
prices in years, and that the time to buy 
such securities is when they are low. 





Q. L have about $1,000 to invest in some railway 
stock, a class of securities that seem to be sellin 
at bargain prices. I want a stock that probably wi 
not remain permanently much below its present 
price ; that is now paying dividends, and that will 
probably continue to > so, at the rate of about 6 

er cent on the investment ; and that has some in- 
erent value which under normal conditions would 
cause it to sell above its present price. 


A. Why not spread your funds over a 
list of the best railway stocks, buying one 
share of each? It is better to spread your 
risk than to put all your eggs in one basket. 
Here is a list of on shares, with the prices 


on a recent date: 
Stock Annual 
price. dividend. 


PPP IO ETE. $6 
St. Paul preferred......... 97 7 
Great Northern............ 103 7 
Illinois Central............ 101 6 
Louisville and Nashville... 119 7 
Norfolk and Western...... 110 3 
Northern Pacific........... 101 7 
eee 52 3 
Southern Pacific........... 92 6 
Union Pacific............. 128 10 

Ma vascicncutinnes $1,000 $67 


This is a return of 6.7 per cent. It is 
conceivable that several of these dividends 
may be reduced before the close of the war, 
and it is also entirely possible that the rise 
in interest rates the world over may 
further depress the prices of standard 
American rails. But if you are seeking a 
speculative investment, the above list is 
recommended. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


Many of the investment bankers publish 
booklets and literature for the informa- 
tion of prospective investors. The follow- 
ing is a list of booklets which may be 
obtained by writing to the investment 
houses issuing them, mentioning The 
Outlook, or by writing direct to the Finan- 
cial Editor of The Outlook : 

Illustrated monthly, Bond Topics—No. O-200. 
|g Bickmore & Co., 111 B way, New York 

ity. 

Danforth Farm Mortgages—List No. 58. A. G. 
Danforth & Co., Washington, Ill. 


Timber Bonds—Booklet T-214. James D. Lacey 
eed Company, 332 8S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


Information and literature concerning Dairy Farm 
Mortgages. Markham & May Company, 1226 First 
National Bank Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The New War Tax Law—Circular Z-64. The 
National City Company, National City Bank Build- 
ing, New York City. 

First Mortgage Bonds—Circular 981-Z. Peabody, 
ning & Co., 10 South La Salle St., Chicago, 











A Remarkable Record 


of not one dollar lost in nearly 
sixty years stands behind every 


DANFORTH FARM MORTGAGE 


What greater assurance of security can any investor 
ask than this? 

Complete information upon request. 

Ask for Circular No. 58, describing our Mortgages. 


A:G-Danforth:&:© 






























Dairy Farm Mortgages 


IN THESE TIMES, YOU CAN AFFORD 
ONLY ‘THE BEST SECURITY AND A 
YIELD COMMENSURATE WITH SAFETY 


Send for information and literature 


arkham May (om pan 


FARM MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 
1226 First National Bank Building 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Buy it Now 
and Be Prepared ! 





Whenthe accident comes 
there will be no time 
to buy New-Skin 







At all druggists. Two sizes. 


NEWSKIN CO.,NEW YORK 
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DIVINE PROVIDENCE 

By Emanuel Swedenborsg, theologian, 

eens ed and scientist. Why does God 

permit wars? Why is evil 

allowed ? Read the answers in this 1 Oc 

629 page book elucidating the laws 

of order which regulate God’s government. 

Sent without further cost or obligation on 

receipt of 10 cents. 

. THE AMERICAN SWEDENBORG 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY 

Room 73, 3 West 29th Street, New York 


“Dont-Snore’ 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S., Canada, Gt. Britain, Patents 
STOPS SNORING. STOPS MOUTH BREATHING 
SIMPLE DEVICE CO., Middleburg, Va., Box 14 




















But by a sense of security you 
know they are “ there” — because 


NEVERBIND 
Boston 
Garter 


holdsthe sock snugly without binding. | 
And you knowit bytheneatandtrim | 
appearance of your ankles. 
For assured comfort, security andlong 
wear, try the “ Neverbind Boston.” 
At stores everywhere—25c and 50c 
GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BosTON | 
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More than a name to remember— 









It is the trade-mark to see 


It is just as important to us as manufacturers that you get a genuine “ Yale ” 
product when you ask for it—as it is for you. 


If you get a genuine “ Yale” cylinder 
night latch, or padlock, or door closer, or 
builders’ hardware, or a chain block—we 
know that it will give you satisfactory 
service and maintain your confidence in 
the leadership and quality of all products 
bearing the trade-mark “ Yale.” 

So we make sure to frovec¢ your interests as 
well as ourown. By putting that trade-mark 


“ Yale” on every product of the Yale plants. 


For your guidance we make this sug- 
gestion: By all means remember the name 
“Yale” when you want a Yale product— 
but sore important, insist upon seeing that 
trade-mark “ Yale” on the product offered 
you. Because no matter what you are so/d 
It won’t be a genuine “ Yale” product 
unless you Zo see that trade-mark on it. 


Yale Products for sale by Hardware Dealers 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


9 E. 40th Street, 


New York City 


Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street 
Canadian Yale & Towne Limited, St. Catharines, Ont. 

















Splendid Christmas Gifts 


Box with 24 qurelenss, 24 
sheets rl white, linen 
finish Writing Paper, 
each die-stamped with hand- 
engraved monogram, Gold 
or Silver ink. A gift of gen- 
teel elegance.Only $1.00, 

















No. 14325. Artistic 5¥ 
in. Bowl, Flower Holder, 3 
White Narcissus Bulbs, Bird 
Ornament, and Hand Col- 
ored Gift Card. $1.00. A 
charming gift for any- 

y who loves flowers. Two 
months’ growth, then the 
beautiful, fragrant flowers. 
Pina dollar bill to this ad and 
send to The Holmes Co. 
Money back if you want it. 
Our Big Gift Book pictures thou- 
sands of splendid gifts, some 
thing to please everybody and at right prices. Your list of 
names and our Big Gift Book is all you need. Send for the 
book Today—NOW. It's Free, and it’s a great big help. 




















Cultivate Your 
Natural Beauty 


OU can have a youthful appearance, clear 

complexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 

_ and lashes, graceful neck and chin; luxuriant 
hair; attractive hands, comfortable feet. 

You can remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, blackheads; 
strengthen sagging facial muscles—have comfortable 
feet, all thru following the simple directions of 
Susanna Cocrofls 
Physical Culture 
Sor Face, Neck, 
Scalp and Feet. 

Thousands have 
done so. No drugs, 
no apparatus, no 
inconvenience, no 
waste of time, no 
big expense—and 
quick results. 

Send postal for 
latest free Booklet 
containing many 
beauty hints and 
all about the won- 
derful work ac- S 
complished by the — 


Grace Mildred Culture Course 
Dept. 13, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


(A Division of Susanna Cocroft's Phys. Culture Course) 


























THE HOLMES CO., 311 Elmwood, Providence, R. I. 
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HEN the kettle is a-simmerin’ over 

cracklin’ logs and the aroma of har- 
vest’s choicest viands strains one’s appetite 
to the breaking point—it is then the need 
is greatest for that racy, spicy, piquant 
seasoning known ’round the world as 
Lea & Perrins Sauce. 


From the most pretentious hotel to the lowly home- 
kitchen where food-economy is the watchword, this 
old-time seasoning is doing its bit toward making all 
food more tasty. 

Forsteaks, chops, roasts, fish, egg and cheese dishes, 
gravies, stews, curries—for all fare from soups to salads, 


‘100 recipes by Marion H. Neil on kitchen hanger free 
from Lea & Perrins, 241 West St., New York City. 


LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


The Oricina, WorcESTERSHIRE. 






































From the Battle of the Marne— 


On THE EDGE OF THE War ZONE E tothe Coming of the Stars and Stripes 
The Continuation of “A Hilltop on the Marne” 
illustrated from by Mildred Aldrich : ).25 Net 


photographs — Marne’ and “Told in a French 
Garden, August, 1914" 


“It is a chronicle of gardens and of battlefields, of kittens and of 
cannonades, of the daily trifles of domesticity and of the fate of 
armies and of nations. Those who read “ A Hilltop on the Marne” 
will know what a treat to expect in reading this book; and those 
who did not will find in this an apt revelation of the treasures that 


they missed.” New York Tribune, September 22, 1917. 


At all bookstores 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


PUBLISHERS 
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BY THE WAY 


The Medal of the Order of the British 
Empire has been conferred on Thomas 
Harper, an industrial hero. At the age of 
seventy-two he had retired and gone to 
live in Australia. When the war broke out, 
he returned to England and went to work 
in a munition factory. For two years he 
has, it is stated, “actually done the work 
of two men.” Once he fainted at his task, 
but resolutely refused to give up, saying 
he would never rest while ‘his countrymen 
at the front needed shells. 


In one of Mark Twain’s letters, pub- 
lished in “ Harper’s Magazine,” appears an 
account of his visit to the Jameson raiders 
when they were in prison in Pretoria, in 
South Africa, in isot He made a charac- 
teristic speech to them that seemed to 
amuse them immensely. “T advised them 
at considerable length,” says the humorist, 
“to stay where they were—they would 
get used to it and like it pr esently ; ; if they 
got out they would only get in somewhere 
else by the look of their countenances ; and 
I promised to goand see the Pr esident and 
do what I could to get him to double their 
jail terms !”” 


Where does the West begin? “The 
Writer” says that the Governors of the 
States, while holding their annual meeting, 
discussed this question, some holding that 
the West begins at Chicago, some main- 
taining that ones City is the point, and 
some contending for Omaha. Arthur Chap- 
man, the magazine continues, saw the item 
about this discussion and immediately 
dashed off a poem with the question for a 
title, and asserting that the West begins 
‘* Where there’s more of giving and less of buying, 

And a man makes friends without half trying.” 
These verses, it is said, have gone round 
the world, having been reprinted by papers 
in Hongkong and Australia, England and 
Canada. 


A book about the United States post- 
office says that letter-writers when address- 
ing an envelope should write out the name 
of the State in full, on account of the simi- 
larity of certain abbr eviations—“ Ind.” and 
“ Md.,” “ Me.’’ and “ Mo.,” “ Penn.” and 
« Tenn., ” for example. An additional rea- 
son is found i in the repetition of the name 
of many towns in different States—there 
being eleven Bostons besides the one in 
Massachusetts, twenty-six Kingstons be- 
sides the one in New York, twenty-five 
Springfields besides the one in Illinois, 
ete. 

It is interesting to discover, from 
an examination of the “United States 
Official Postal Guide,” that among our 
public men after whom towns have- been 
named Franklin seems to lead in_popu- 
larity, there being thirty-one Franklins in 
the country, as against thirty Clintons, 
twenty -eight WwW ashingtons, twenty-six 
Hamiltons, twenty-five Madisons and 
twenty-five Monroes, twenty-three Lin- 
colns, twenty-one Jacksons, twenty Jeffer- 
sons, el; hteen Websters, and fifteen Roose3 
velts. ‘The name which has appealed most 
to the town founders, however, is “ Union,” 
which, with its congeners, « Unionville,” 
“ Uniontown,” ete., is applied to ninety-six 
towns in the United States. 

A busy man is Lord Northeliffe, pro- 
prietor of the London “ Times.” He is 
said by an interviewer to rise at 5 A.M. 
At 5:30 all the London newspapers are 
brought to him. By breakfast time he has 
mastered all their contents and made notes 
about the news. “ Even during breakfast 
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By the Way (Continued) 
he continues to dictate and telephone and 
interview, to give orders and correct 
proof. Work continues till 7:30 Pp. M., re- 
gardless of meals.’’ He sleeps only six and 
a half hours. 


In his extensive travels Lord Northcliffe 
has, he stated in conversation, seen four 
inanimate objects which had supremely im- 
pressed him. Oddly enough, two of these 
are in America and none in his native 
country. They are: the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado, Niagara Falls, the Roman 
Forum, and the Taj Mahal. 

An elaborate dress made in Mexico is 
described by Lewis Spence in “ Mexico of 
the Mexicans.’ It consists of a short 
Zouave jacket and a berthe with a full 
skirt and long train. “ No seams are to be 
seen in this marvelous piece of work. In 
the making of this exquisite gown, which is 
composed of drawn-work, 300 expert nee- 
dlewomen were employed.” The dress is 
valued at $20,000. Nine years were occu- 
pied in making it. 

Apropos of high prices, “ Cassell’s Sat- 
urday Journal”’ (London) has this: Scene 
in restaurant. John, glancing over bill of 
fare: “ Lookee, Betsy, what be the price 
of eggs they come by honest, if this be the 
price of poached eggs 7”. 

America now has two women art-museum 
directors. Miss Cornelia B. Sage, of the 
Albright Gallery of Buffalo, New York, 
for some years enjoyed the distinction of 
being the only woman to occupy such a 
,0sition. The second woman to fill a simi- 
ce place is Miss Lulu F. Miller, who has 
been appointed director of the Hackley Art 
Museum of Muskegon, Michigan. 


The advertising columns of “Country 
Life” (London) continue to offer alluring 
pieces of English real estate.. Who would 
not like to live for a while, for instance, in 
“Plas Newydd ”—“for many years the 
residence of ‘ the Ladies of Llangollen’ ” ? 
The house, it is stated, is an extremely fine 
example of “black and white” architec- 
ture, and commands extensive and beauti- 
ful views. It has a magnificent oak stair- 
case, is rich in old oak, and is appropriately 
furnished. Its “ matured pont * are in- 
tersected by a brook. Many other places of 
equal distinction in Great Britain are now 
available for lovers of country life. 


“ Dover’s powder,”. an old-fashioned 
remedy which is said still to be found at 
“all respectable druggists,” is named, so an 
article in the “South Pacific Mail” says, 
after Captain Dover, a worthy of the sev- 
enteenth century. Captain Dover’s other 
claim to fame is that he rescued Alexander 
Selkirk, the castaway of the island of Juan 
Fernandez, and thus was instrumental in 
giving “ Robinson Crusoe” to the world. 
Captain Dover practiced medicine in an in- 
dependent way—chiefly on his own men— 
and in this way came to concoct the powder 
which bears his name. 


An advertisement in the “ South Pacific 
Mail ” (which is published in Valparaiso, 
Chile) will interest housekeepers in this 
country who are troubled about high prices. 
It reads : 


Fine Cooking Butter, per Ib................ $2.20 
Chilean Bacon, per Ib. ...............0.0200ccce0- 1.80 
Costa Rica Coffee, per lb.................. 2.20 
Cadbury’s Chocolates, 1 Ib tins............. 6.00 


As the ee dollar of Chile, however, is 
worth only about 21 cents in United States 


currency, the case of the Chilean housewife 
is not as bad as it looks at first sight. 
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Before School 





Millions of mothers know that a dish of Puffed Wheat is the premier 


morning greeting. 


There is no other cereal food anywhere near like it. 


Here are whole grains shaped like wheat grains, puffed to eight 


times normal size. 


As flimsy as a snowflake 


suggests a nut confection. 


as airy as a bubble. With a flavor that 





Yet a whole-grain food, supplying all that flour food lacks. And 
fitted for complete digestion as whole wheat never was before. It 


forms the ideal breakfast. 




















Puffed 
Wheat 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


Puffed 


Rice 

















After School 


Douse any Puffed Grain with melted 
butter, as you would peanuts or popcorn. 


Or merely salt. 


Then you have a perfect food which tastes 
like a confection. It is toasted, fragile. nut- 
like, crisp, and almond-like in flavor. 

Yet it is simply grain food made easy to 
digest. It will not tax the stomach, or kill 


the appetite for dinner. 


Hungry boys who don’t have Puffed Grains 
eat something not one-half so desirable, or 
half so likable. See how boys enjoy them. 





The Quaker Qats Company 


Sole Makers 


(1705) 
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Advertising rates are: 


to the page. 


Wanted,” etc., 
insertion, 
without additional charge. 
rates. 


ADVERTISING 


Address : 





THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING SECTION 


Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Camps, Tours and 
Travel, Real Estate, Live Stock and Poultry, fifty cents per agate line, four columns 
Not less than four lines accepted. 
advertisement, count an average of six words to the line unless display type is desired. 

‘* Want ” advertisements, under the various headings, ‘* 
ten cents for each word or initial, including the address for each 
The first word of each ‘* Want ”’ 
Other words may be set in capitals, if desired, at double 
If answers are to be addressed in care of The Outlook, twenty-five cents is 
charged for the box number named in the advertisement. 
us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. Special headings appropriate to the 
department may be arranged for on application. 

Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received with remittance ten 
days before the Wednesday on which it is intended the advertisement shall first appear. 


DEPARTMENT, 
381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


In calculating space required for an 
Board and Rooms,”’ ‘* Help 


advertisement is set in capital letters 


teplies will be forwarded by 
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Hotels and Resorts 


Hotels and Resorts 





___ CALIFORNIA 


San Ysidro Ranch 


Bungalows of various sizes situated on the 
foothills among orange groves, overlooking 
the sea. Central dining-room, electric lights, 
hot and cold water. Six miles from Santa 
Barbara, two miles from ocean. Booklet. Ad- 
dress Mrs. HARLEIGH JOHNSTON, San 
Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara, California. 





CONNECTICUT 
THE WAYSIDE INN 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
In the foothills of the Berkshires. ‘Open all 
the year. An on place to rest. Two hours 
from New York. e for booklet. 

Mrs. J. E. C ASTLE, Proprietor 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


THE HAMILTON 


14th and K Sts. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
A select family and transient hotel ; ideal 
location. Modern appointments and ‘home- 
like. Good table. American plan. $3.00 up 
r day. Special rates for a prolonged stay. 
Booklet. IRVING 0. BALL. 


_ NEW YORK CITY 
HOTEL JUDSON 53,Washing- 


adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with an a sg bath. Rates $2.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


Hotel Le Marquis 


31st Street & Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Room and bath $3.50 per ow with meals, or 


$2.00 per day without meals. 
sent on™ 
TOLSO: 


Ihhustratec ae Mite 
_ SOUTH CAROLINA _ 


GREENACRE FARM 


AIKEN,S.C. Will reopen for the season 
on October fifteenth. Can ace »ommodate 
guests who wish to rest and live outdoors in 
the ideal winter climate of the high pine and 
sand country. Excellent food and care. 











MASSACHUSETTS _ 
HOTEL PURITAN 


mmonwealth Ave. Boston 
THE SOISTINCTIVE BOSTON HOUSE 
Globe Trotters call the Puritan one of 
the most homelike hotels in the world. 


our inquiries gladly answered 
OT-CostelloMgr and our booklet mailed —y~> 


WELDON HOTEL 
Greenfield, Mass. 


“It’s Unique” 
On direct route to Mohawk Trail. 
Golfing, Tennis, Driving. 
For pastic ay write for booklet “ B.” 
N. CAMPBELL, Mgr. 











Health Resorts 


Crest View Sanatorium 
Greenwich, Ct. First-class in all respects, 
home comforts. H. M. Hircncock, MD 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 


A quiet, restful health resort among the hills 
of northern New Jersey. Large sunny perch ; 
dry, exhilarating air. All forms of hydrother- 
apy and massage under medical supervision. 
Believing that there is a curable physical basis 
for most chronic ailments, we seek the under- 
lying cause through a scientific study of each 
individual case. Booklet sent on application. 














PLYMOUTH INN 


Northampton, Massachusetts 
One of the most attractive hotels in the 
Connecticut valley. 

Adjoins Smith College Campus 

Spacious Piazzas 
Interesting Automobile Trips 
Send for booklet A. 
WILLARD A. SENNA, Manager. 











WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western End ef the Mohawk Trail 


NOW OPEN 
Send for copy of 


“ Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 














__NEW YORK CITY 
STOP AT 


HOTEL BOSSERT 


on aristocratic Brooklyn Heights 
and enjoy the advantages of 


THE MARINE ROOF 


the most famous roof in America. Dine 300 

feet in the air, with a panographic view of 

New York Harbor stretching before you for 

a distance of 10 miles. Dancing if you like. 
Write for booklet B 

Montague, Hicks, and Remsen Streets, Brooklyn 





wre Es 
“INTERPINES ” 

Beautiful, quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
26 years of successful work. Thorough, re- 
liable, dependable and ethical. Every com- 
fort and convenience. Accommodations of 
superior quality. Disorder of the nervous sys- 
tem aspecialty. Fred. W. Seward, Sr., M. 
Fred. W. Seward, Jr., M.D., Goshen, N.Y. 








Sanford Hall, est. 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 
Comfortable, homelike  surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
flower and vegetable gardens. 


yark 
Food the best. Write for booklet. 
Sanford Hall Flushing New York 





° ° For 
Woodlawn Sanitarium gpiteptics 
A high-class place combining facilities of a 
sanitarium with comforts and freedom of a 
»rivate home. Established 1907. 8 miles from 
Soston. Individual treatment. Booklet. 
DR. HAMMOND, West Newton, Mass. 





Health Resorts 
Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 


A Lit pa ome, Ber gegee, mesveun,, and 
men ien 80 elderly people requirin: 
care. Heer E. Reeves, M ‘D. el jrose Mase : 


Blythewood Sanitarium 


BUNGALOWS and COTTAGES 
Greenwich, Conn. 
New York’s most attractive suburban_sani- 
tarium. A combination of country lifeand met- 
ropolitan conveniences, superior location, a 
high standard of service, comfort and beauty. 
28 miles from New York, frequent electric service 
a 


LINDEN)! The Ideal hy =e 
t We 

Doylestown, Pa. |an focgle wo devoted to 

the personal study on specialized treat- 

ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 

Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular to 
Rosert Lippincott WALTER, M.D. 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 








Apartments 


UNFURNISHED parlor and _ basement 
Sooes, two-family altered house, 72d St. sub- 
way. Permanent tenant, quiet tastes (no 
smoking). Room 30, 1974 Broadway. 


Real Estate 
_F LORIDA 


on Merritt Island, near 
Rent | or r Sale new county bridge, 
two screened bungalows (4 and 8 rooms) facing 
Indian River, near Rockledge. Electric light, 
sleeping porches, telephone, garage, fishing, 
golf, hunting. Photos. Box 32, Cocoa, Florida. 


MARYLAND 
A new blue gray 
granite Bungalow 


Walls two feet thick, with tiling roof, electric 
lights, thoroughly "up-to-date in every re- 
spect, beautifully furnished throughout and 
artistically designed. Situated on salt water, 
with unsurtp view, fishing, bathing. 
Two and one-half acres of land on Boulev 
one mile from Cambridge, Maryland. Price 
$30,000. Immediate possession. 
D’ARCY BRINSFIELD, Cambridge, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


Farms and high class Country Estates 
li types. All prices. 
Ask for “ Farm Sheets,” sent postpaid, 


FREDERICK A. KING, 68 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
NEW JERSEY 


WINTER COTTAGE ;*, PINES 


Lakehurst, N. J. For’ sale or to rent, 
fully furnished, water, sewer, electric li ht. 
Cement tennis court. Opposite Pine Tree _ 
Apply to F. C. TORREY, Lakehurst. N. J 


NEW YORK 
To Rent—Hempstead, L. 1. £o..0"° Yahy 


house fully 
furnished. All modern improvements, 15 
rooms, baths, 3 (or 4 if required), garage. Ad- 
dress owner, T. PARSO? 


8, Hempstead. 

1, 000 A Hudson River Estate 
Cre Livineston Manor !0usE; 

private dock; orchards and woodland, at $0 

per acre. Ruraw Lire Co., Kinderhook, N.Y 


Property Wanted 
WANTED — FOR RENT 


from November 1, small house in the country 
near New York City. 7,341, _Out tloo x. 


_ BOARD AND ROOMS | 


WASHINGTON, 1015 1th. C lean, comfort- 
able, substantial table. Couples, season, tran- 
sients. 












































__ CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
Hand-colored, on hand-made stock, sent on 
approval. Special designs to send soldiers in 
camps or abroad. Consignments for sales. Dis- 
counts to those wishing to sell among friends. 
Jessie A. McNicol, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston. 





HELP WANTED 
Companions and Domestic Helpers 


WANTED—Chaperon. A refined, cultured 
woman between the ages of 35 and 45 to act as 
chaperon for a young y of twenty-one who 
has comple’ her education abroad and 
wishes to be introduced — society = 5 Eee 
York City. Applicant must 
standing, should be in good health, ond be — 
no ties which would prevent her from devot- 
ing her entire time to the young lady, includ- 
ing traveling to various summer and winter 
resorts. Kindly give full details in -—_ letter, 
moclades references and photograph if possi- 
ble. All replies will be treated c confidentially, 
and no interview will be given unless the 

above i — re are complied with in full. 
5,352, Ou 

WANTED.—Mother with four little girls 
wishes competent baby’s nurse or mother’s 
helper ; aleo mice ous irl to assist. Address 
= Henry Welch, 74 Forest St., Hartford, 

om 





n. 
CAFETERIA managers, dietitians, ma- 
trons, housek so mg secretaries, governesses, 
mothers’ hel iss Richards, 49 West- 
minster St., Sovidenen, R. L. 

WANTED- Middle-aged woman to care for 
ya ee in Brooklyn family. 5,330, 

utlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 
TEACHERS desiring school or college 
itions apply International Musical and 
ucational Agency, Carnegie Hall, N. 
PACIFIC Coast? For ; coieation rules, 
etc., send 2c. stamps to Boynton-Esterly 
Teachers Agency, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools and colleges. Send for 
bulletin. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 


YOUNG woman of education as governess 
for two little boys. References required. 
5,314, Outlook. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 
TEACHER, Ph.D., wants position, history 
or political science, college or university. 
5,343, Outlook. 
Business Situations 
BOOKKEEPER and office man, middle- 
zed, single, executive, desires position with 
institution, New Jersey, Seay ivenin, or 
Washington, D. C. 5,342, Outloc 

WANTED, by_ highly sieated gentle- 
ba a position in New York 

City. To read aloud, act as secretary-com- 
panion, or school ition teaching general 
subjects to children or English literature to 
= TF oe or private tutoring. 5,349, 


PRIVATE secretary. College woman, 
American, ten years’ experience in law office, 
know “tte of stenography, bookkeeping, 
filin; ice management. $35 weekly. 5,36 
Outlook 

COLLEGE woman, stenographer, would 
connect with school as secretary; able to 
coach all athletics. Advertiser, 119 Chestnut 
St., Montclair, N. / 

Companions and Domestic Helpers 

YOUNG woman, educated, well-born,wishes 

ition as companion or nurse for invalid. 
ne and half years’ training large hospital. 
Best references. 5,350, Outlook. 

HOUSEKEEPER for one gentleman. 
Scotch, Protestant. ao or quborbe. Best 
references. 5,353, Outloo 

WOMAN of education and refinement, ex- 
pestonced housekeeper, desires position in 

ousehold where servants are kept. Mrs. Bell, 
Short Hills, 

POSITION " desired by, educated, refined 
young woman experienced in management of 
servants, purchasing supplies, etc. Club, hotel 
or household. Scientific training. Address Miss 
Lapham, Lock Box 1,027, Pittsfield, Mass. 

WELL-educated young woman as com- 

nion, chaperon, or social secretary. Speaks 

“nglish, French, Spanish. Best references. 
Cleveland Cottage, Bethlehem, N. H. 

YOUNG Protestant woman as secretary or 
companion. Five years’ business experience. 
References. 5,193,Outlook 


Teachers and Covernesses 

AMERICAN lady @esires Soverness posi- 
tion, best references given, Rhode !sland. 
5,338, Outlook. 

CANADIAN woman desires care of one or 
two children in or near New York. Refer- 
ences. 5,341, Outlook. 

ACCOMPLISHED French teacher desires 
few more private pupils. French conversation 
and literature taught. Mrs. A. Bensimon, 126 
East 29th St., New York. 

CAPABLE, congenial, trustworthy young 
American governess or mother’s helper de- 
sires position. Excellent references. 5,355, 
Outlook. 











FOR THE HOME 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE, home study, good 
peition. American Schoo] Home Economics, 
shicago. 








HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 

SCHOOL OFFICE MAN WANTED. En- 
dowed boarding school near New York desires 
office man about 35 who knows bookkeeping. 
He should know how to meet people and enjoy 
doing so; knowledge of stenography desired 
but not required. Salary $125 a month and 
living for 12_months. Duties involve long 
hours but no Sunday work. Emphasis will be 
placed on character and ability rather than 
upon ex perience. All applications will be held 
in confidence. 7,348, Outlook. 

WANTED—Christian young woman as 
assistant in editorial office. Some experience. 
Knowledge of and interest in missions impor- 
tant. Also stenographer with moderate experi- 
ence Ts to Ln of ite good permanent 
position. 5,344, Outlook 








WOMEN’S GOODS 


A beautiful Paisley shawl, worn but few 
times. 5,339, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RESPONSIBLE couple with beautiful home 
will board and care for one or two defective 
persons. 5,340, Outlook. 

RELIABLE, experienced woman wishes to 
occupy summer home near New York during 
the winter in return for its care. References. 

5,347, Outlook. 

MIDDLESEX 
Brunswick, N. 
training to young women. 
= wey Superintendent. 

NTED—Warm, dry climate; good, pr 
an coos home boa Young dy. No 
tuberculosis. 5,359, Out look. 

REFINED young woman, wishing to spend 
the winter South, will exchange services for 
traveling expense, board, and: slight remu- 
neration. Highest references. 5,356, Outlook. 








General Hospital, New 
J., offers a 3-year course in 
Monthly allow- 











